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A Special Lenten Devotional Manual for General 
Distribution throughout Our Congregations 
for Use during Lent 


MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS 
FOR LENT 


1939—-Daily Devotions for Lent—1939 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS 

This handy little manual is similar in character to our epecial 
Lenten devotional guide whose publication was resumed last year. 
It provides a brief devotional study for each day of the Lenten 
season. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated Scripture lesson of 
which one verse is printed and to which the meditation is related, 
concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Many congregations have welcomed a_ devotional monthly of 
this character for distribution to all families in the parish. Its 
low price makes this easy. The brevity and readableness of its 
daily portion invites its constant use sureaghout the season even 
on the part of those not ordinarily given to devotional activity. 

Present users of our devotional monthly who plan to give an 
additional period to their devotions during Lent will find “Medita- 
tions and Prayers for Lent” an admirable supplement to “Light for 
Today.” 

Size 314x 57% inches. 40 pages, with self-cover. 


Price, $2.00 a hundred, prepaid 


A New Easter Service for the Sunday School 


THE FIRST EASTER DAY 


By C. FRANKLIN KOCH 


An Easter service and pageant that may be used effectively by 
either a small or a large Church school. Robed choirs will add to 
the atmosphere of worship. Intermediates, seniors or young people 
should take the parts of Narrator and Readers and they should be 
robed. There are eight familiar Easter hymns, several recitations, 
and a complete service including an “‘Easter Litany of Joy.” Two 
anthems and several recitations are also provided. ‘“‘The Story in 
Scripture and Song” is divided into five parts. The End of the 
Sabbath, Peter and John at the Tomb, Mary in the Garden of the 
Resurrection, The Walk to Emmaus, and Easter Evening. 

If this service is rendered worshipfully and reverently, the story 
of that first Easter will be very impressive to participants and con- 
gregation also. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred 


Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 

_A splendid pageant depicting vividly the truth of the Resur- 
rection as seen in nature, in revelation, and in experience, culminat- 
ing in the effect of this great truth upon the human heart today. 

The costuming and staging are very simple, making the pageant 
easy of presentation and within the reach of all who truly desire to 
present a beautiful, dignified, churchly, meaningful, Easter pageant. 
Twenty-five characters are suggested, but this number may be re- 
Gnade having one individual represent two or more of the 
characters, 


There is also a suggestion for an order of service, with hymns, 
versicles, and prayers included, making the pageant into a complete 
service, should anyone desire to use it in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ve Been Fed by the Word and Nourished 
a with Prayer 


Received a New Vision of Our Hope, 
Our Privileges and Our Duties. 


JOIN US AT CHURCH SERVICES 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


The Profitebleness of Lent 


“There is such a thing 
Never be- 


as futile speed. 
fore in all 
people in such a hurry as 


history were 


now to get nowhere.” These 


EISURE—A moment of rest for tired 
souls, to restore 


which men can neither think nor work. 


sailed through 
and carry the 


nee We have 
rough 
deep wounds or scars from 
the battering storm and are 


in need of the Eternal Com- 


seas 


that vigor without 


characteristically newspaper- DUCATION—A period of _ self-disci- fort. The Lenten season is 
words were written by a G pline for strained wills and moral puc- not any more sacred than 
newspaper columnist. poses, to strengthen the fibre of character. any other season of the 

It takes very little re- OURISHMENT—An_ opportunity for Church year, but it especial- 
flection to discover how | ) appropriating a largec share of the dt- ly offers us an opportunity 
true that is. And most vine power of God by welcoming God's for the deepening and 


: spirit within. 
everybody will have to ad- P 


mit that’ time and again, 
they have been carred along 
with the stream. 

But what can we do 
about it? Well, Lent is with 
us again. From now on 
until after Easter the whole Christian world puts forth 
special effort to deepen the spiritual hfe of those who 
profess to be followers of Christ and to awaken in those 
who are not as yet Christians a realization of their need 
of salvation. 

This sacred time of spiritual betterment will not 
bring its blessings, however, unless we get close to 
Christ whom it exalts, and for ourselves earnestly seek 
its opportunities of Grace. 

In the complexity of, modern life with all its time 
and interest absorbing activities there is grave danger 
that we lose ourselves in a multitude of insignificant 
things to such a degree that we forget to give attention 
to life’s superlative values. 

It is needful, therefore, to have special seasons when 
we can come apart from the world, to think and to 
meditate upon the concerns of the spirit, upon the in- 
terests that possess eternal worth. 

Perhaps we have grown and prospered through days 
and months of service but we are wearied and need the 
renewal of our energies. Perhaps we have gotten a 
wider vision of the splendor and privilege of our spirit- 
ual tasks, but feel the need of more strength. Perhaps 


1h ae oo ee} 


OIL—An occasion for giving more of 
our time and ability to the service of 
our fellows, and by our efforts winning 
souls to the kingdom. 


quickening of the spiritual 


tYReesewoecseooseeceeseuivaes oon 


life by closer attention to 
the events of Christ’s life, 
the reading and study of 
His Word, and too, the 
hearing and preaching of 
the Gospel. 


Some Christians keep Lent as a season of fasting 
and thereby hope to~shorten their stay in Purgatory. 
Others give up dancing, the theatre and worldly amuse- 
ments. But Christians of the Lutheran faith hold to our 
Christian liberty, give ourselves up to a closer study of 
God’s Word and a deeper contemplation of Christ’s 
sufferings and death, and therein we find spiritual strength 
and growth in Grace. 

Therefore as Christian youth let us keep Lent by: 

1. Increased diligence in the service of the Church. 

2. More frequent hearing of the Word of God. 

3. The bestowal on the needy of that which we 

may spare by self denial. 

The good derived from the observance of Lent lies 
altogether in the Grace that is given us through the 
Word of God and His Sacraments which we use during 
this season, and the spirit of sacrificial service we render 
to our fellowman. 

If Jesus so greatly loved us, ought not we who hear 
His name, manifest a ready willingness to share sacri- 
ficially in the pain and.suffering of humanity? 

Yes, Lent is profitable. May we take time out to 


yearn the lessons it would teach us. 


Sp A A A A S 


God, Give Us The Light of Lententide 


There can be no upward, hopeful look in the crisis of the present perplexities 
unless it*be the vision illuminated by the divine Love and 
focused on the true meaning of the Cross 


Do ye now believe? The Saviour asks us as we prepare for our annual 
Pilgrimage—In Spirit—To Calvary. 


A — 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 
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IF YOU WEAR A CROSS 


By LAURA EPPLE TOMPKINS 


T lay on the counter of the dollar store with a 

tangled mass of chains and beads which had sur- 

vived the special Friday sale—an imitation gold 
cross with imitation filigree work and imitation pearls. 
And, for fifty-nine cents, Sally bought it to wear with 
her imitation wool dress. 


She had been wanting a cross for months. 
one was wearing one. 


Every- 
Some had little ones for their 
lapels. The craze for them had struck camp last summer 
and the club that had promoted them reaped a rich har- 
vest in dimes. Some of the boys had big, swanky brass 
ones that they wore with their shorts or slacks but it 
was rumored that they did not look with favor upon 
girls who wore these. The most popular kind on party 
dresses were similar to the one Sally had just bought, 
rather dainty ones with a bit of sparkle to them. But 
mother said the women at the club were wearing plain 
gold ones, very square and severe. Had not a woman 
whose name is much in the papers worn that type in 
a recent picture? 

And Sally carried her cross home with pride and 
wore it to the next high school party. To her it was 
just a fad of fashion. Of the cross and its significance 
in human experience she never thought. 

If you, like many others, are wearing a cross, what 
does it mean to you? Did you choose it, as did the nuns 
of the middle ages, as your only adornment and as a 
symbol that your life was dedicated to Christ? Or did 
you place it reverently about your neck because you had 
consecrated yourself to suffering and service for man- 
kind? Or did you wish to wear it to aid in private 
meditations and devotions, to help fix your thoughts 
during all your daily round upon the life and teachings 
of Jesus? Perhaps you wished to remind yourself con- 
stantly that Jesus so loved men that He laid down His 
life for them and is calling you to follow Him. 

‘Men and women of the deepest spiritual sensibili- 
ties have worn crosses, have worn them in all humility 
and reverence to indicate that they have dedicated their 
lives to Christ and are willing to give all their talents 
and resources in helping to build a better world. Others, 
also of profound spiritual awareness, have felt that the 
cross belonged to Jesus alone, a symbol of His complete 
self-giving, and that no one else could possibly be 
worthy of wearing it. 

As we see the crosses laid out for sale, in the ten- 
cent store and in expensive shops on famous shopping 
streets, perhaps we will want to ask ourselves a few 
questions about this strange fad which has suddenly 
placed religious and irreligious, those of diverse faiths 

and of no faith at all, among the wearers of the cross. 

Why are people wearing crosses just now? That 
is the question which comes to us first. Is it just be- 
cause some leader of fashion had a cross of beautiful 
craftsmanship and chose to wear it? Or is it because 
our world is mad and troubled and people unconsciously 
yearn for some symbol of spiritual power? Is it that 
we have lost faith a bit in our reason and intellect 
and want the security of a charm or amulet? Is it akin 
to the willingness of people today to be part of a mass 


who are told by someone just what to do and so made 
to feel secure? Probably we cannot know why the gay 
Jewish girl goes to the dance with a cross pinned on her 
shoulder or why the captain of the baseball team turns 
out for practice garbed only in white trunks and a large 
gold cross on a chain about his neck. But, before you 
wear a cross, ask yourself why you and others are 
doing it. You will want to ask also—Can the cross ever be 
an ornament? Originally it was the sign of the deepest 
shame and the most disgraceful death. Because Jesus 
faced it without flinching in order to fulfill His work, 
it has become to all the world the symbol of God-like 
sacrifice and love. How can it, then, be an ornament, 
a thing, the only purpose of which is to enhance the 
beauty of a dress or a face? How can it be made dainty 
and bejeweled? How can it go, simply as a bauble, to 
places of mere pleasure or even of evil? 

And yet another question you and I must ask. If 
I am convinced that it is right for some people who 
have dedicated their lives to the service of God to 
wear crosses, am I worthy of taking for myself this 
symbol of those who lay down their lives? That ques- 
tion we can answer only by searching the inner pur- 
poses and goals of our lives, by looking honestly at our 
own purity of life and at our deepest desires, by analyz- 
ing the actual deeds of our daily lives in the light of the 
life and teachings of Jesus. Perhaps, when we have 
thought it over, we will decide in holy humility to wear 
a cross in order to confess to the world that we are 
among His followers. But, if you are going to wear a 
cross, think first—Exchange 


AS TREES 

While riding in a car one day, I found myself think- 
ing of the trees we passed. There they stood, stalwart, 
immovable sentinels of the highway, satished with their 
own plot of ground, their particular sphere in life. How 
they seemed to scorn the rushing back and forth of 
humanity in machines of destruction! How they looked 
down on us as we raced along, apparently going no- 
where, yet attempting to outdo each other getting there! 

Then I considered we humans, wondering why we 
didn’t try to pattern ourselves after the trees. Why 
aren't we better satisfied with our lot in life, growing 
greater in character through the years? 

Why aren’t we as strong in our original faith as the 
roots of trees are in their foundation revealing, our in- 
ward depth by spreading deeds of kindness like branches? 

As we grow older, why can’t we become “shelters” 
to whom people go with their cares and burdens, giving 
comfort and understanding to the sorely tried? 

Why, when storms of life beat against us, do we 
not bend without breaking, and straighten again as they 
pass, stronger, perhaps, for the experience? Why don’t 
we point the way upward to the lost traveler, as do the 
trees? Finally, why, when life is done, can we not come 
down as the trees, useful to the end—and beyond? 

Why, young people, cannot we be as the trees? 

—MAYBELLE MILLER 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Program Suggestions For Social Committees 


VALUE OF SOCIAL GET-TOGETHERS 


1. Socials enable us to handle large groups. 
Socials are acceptable to groups where other ac- 


to 


tivities are taboo. 

3. Little equipment is necessary. 

4. Responsibility can be divided among many, thus 
giving opportunity for leadership training. 


5. In play, which is natural, unrestricted and en- 
joyable, we throw away artificialities, thus 
developing ease which will lead to closer 


fellowship in Luther Leagues. 


A Word of Caution 

It might be well at this time to inject some words 
of caution. Beware of using socials at meetings as a 
bait in getting attendance so as to get people to listen 
to the so-called more “serious” business. A social thus 
used fails in its purpose. A well-planned and directed 
social program provides friendliness, good fellowship and 
enriched living. All of these, however, will react favor- 
ably to improve the balance of the program. 

Again this statement is often made by leaders in 
planning programs: ‘We have had our education period. 
We will now have our social period,” Or this: “We will 
divide the program into two parts, the educational] and 
the social.” May this question be asked: “Why the di- 
vision?” If our socials and entertainments are not also 
educational, they are not worthy of our time as leaders. 

Another caution. Let us beware of falling into the 
class of the “profit seekers’ by using all of our social 
activities as means of raising money. This should come 
second if at all. The prime motive should be in the 
developing of individual talents through their coopera- 
tive use in programs. Again let us look at the activities 
used at meetings and socials. Many times the cooper- 
ative spirit has been broken by offering prizes to the 
winners in competitive events at socials. The winning 
rather than joyful participation is kept in the forefront 
and entries are secured on the basis of beating the other 
fellow rather than on the fun to be had in playing. 

Another word of caution should be added as to the 
selection of activities. Too much time is spent in using 
little tricks and stunts that have not depth or lasting 
qualities. In fact, they dre often vicious in that they 
make someone the “goat.” Such activities have no place 
in a cooperative system of socials. 


Hints to the Leader of Socials 

1, Plan in advance. It is necessary to spend as 
much time in planning a program as is spent in execut- 
ing it. 

2. Select a central theme which will stimulate the 
imagination of the group and arouse interest and curios- 
ity. A central theme will give you ideas for decoration, 
invitations, publicity, etc. 

3. Select games, make a list from available material 
which seem suitable for the social. Then classify under 
the following heads: 


(a) First comers 

(b) Mixers 

(c) Get acquainted 

(d) Active (Relays, tag 
circle, group games) 


(e) Quiet 

(f) Musical 

(g) Stunts (Tricks, Dramatics 
or individual) 


4 Plan the music or dramatics. Impersonations, 
pantomimes furnish seli-expression for participants. 

5. Methods. Hold the interest and attention of the 
entire group from arrival to departure. An attitude of 
assurance, a decisive tone of voice and confidence on the 
part of the leader means confidence on the part of the 
crowd. Remember, everyone in the fun. By some in- 
formal means, such as grand march, matching, etc., get 
everyone in the first game. Encourage the bashful and 
self-conscious person and be careful to do nothing to 
embarrass him before the others. The successful leader 
is just one step ahead of the players all the time. They 
are kept busy keeping up with him. Mistakes often oc- 
cur. Anticipate them, turn them into laughter and 
quickly change to a new activity. Disorder is usually 
due to the failure of the leader to keep things humming. 

6. Balance the Program. Every social program 
should include a balanced ration of active physical games 
and quieter mental interests. A program lacking either 
is incomplete, After active physical exercise, players 
will welcome the opportunity to sit down and enjoy 
the quiet games, entertainment, and singing later in the 
evening: 

Include in every program some form of dramatic 
and literary activity. Impersonations, pantomimes, 
stunts and one-act plays furnish self-expression for the 
participants, entertainment for the spectators, and fun 
for all, Every social-recreation program may well include 
in some form, a reading, poem, story, or dramatization 
of some piece of good literature. Literary material has 
very real recreative values in that it rounds out and 
supplements the every-day life of the players. 

Singing is the common medium in which trained 
and untrained, young and old, may join in harmonious 
sociability. Singing serves both as physical and spiritual 
recreation. 

7. Things to Know: 

1. How much time? 


2. How much space? 
" 3. What age group? 


4. How many present? 
5. Mixed or cne sex? 
6. Out-doors or in doors? 


8. Close the social with a definite climax. One hour 
and a half is the average time for a “full steam” program. 


Central Themes for Parties 
Pirates’ Party 
Hoboes’ Party 
Gypsy Party 
Alice in Wonderland 


Backward Party 

Progressive Party 

Turn Over a New Leaf 
(New Year) 


March Hare Tea Party Carnival 
Class Cruise Ghost Party 
Hard Times Social Kid Party 


Special Programs = 
Community Sing . 
Community Picnic Hay Ride 
Stunt Night Glee Club 
Recitation and Declamation Music Study 
Contest ~ Debates 
Spelling Match Literary Society 


Watermelon Cutting 
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OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE 


Twenty-second Biennial Convention 


Long Beach, California 
Jiliveom eo 210) 
] 9 S 9 


Luther League 
of America 


REPRESENTATION 


NY society of whatever name, connected with a congregation or institution of 
learning of the United Lutheran Church in America and District and State or 
Synodical organizations whose admission shall have been recommended by the 
Committee on Credentials, are entitled to membership with representations as 
follows: Each society admitted to membership shall be entitled to one delegate, each 
District or Conference League to three delegates, and each State or Synodical organiza- 
tion to ten delegates. Delegates to the Convention are expected and required to present 
properly certified credentials. The credentials should be signed by the President and 
Secretary of each organization, whether State or Synodical, District or Local League. 


Delegates and Visitors will be asked to pay a Registration Fee of $1.50 each 


CREDENTIALS 


Credential blanks for delegates should be secured at once by State, District and Local Officers 


ee 


President 


ADDRESSES TO REMEMBER 


Executive Secretary 


For Information as to Transportation and 
Railroad Rates, write 
MR. WILLIAM H. PATRICK, JR. 
405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Credential and Registration Blanks for 
Delegates and Visitors, write 
MISS MARY HANSON, Chairman 
1448 E. Garfield Avenue 
Glendale, California 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY TO TRAVEL 
You cannot afford to miss it! 
Reasonable Railroad, Pullman and Hotel Rates. 
Travel with the youth of the United Lutheran Church. 


“LOBEBE CLUB” EXPLAINED 4. Celebrate your Leaguers’ birthdays with dimes 

Some of the rules of the Lobebe Club of PNWLL cee. Convention banks, instead of other 
‘ez . £ 5. Resolve to make this the most economical year 
1. Wear your last year’s hat—save the money for in your life, so that next summer you may 
Convention. be part of that momentous affair—the 1939 


2. Plan a big party—then don’t have it; put the 
money in the bank. 

3. Send penny postcards instead of letters; apply 
the two cents towards your ticket to Long 
Beach. 


National Luther League Convention, 

Yes, we know you are still wondering what “Lobebe” 
means; so, in order that you may have a similar club, 
we'll tell you the secret! Sh-h-h. Look—LOng BEach 
BEckons! 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


Facts and Figures 


Dear Intermediates: 

The Executive Committee of the Luther League of 
America assembles in annual “conflab and conflagration” 
within twelve hours of my typing out the fact thereof. 
Of course, I will have a report to submit. My annual 
reports are usually brief and the one covering the year 
of 1938 tomorrow, the 16th of 


January, I say, in part, the following: 
A Medley of Facts 


Thirty-five new Leagues registered in during the 
- Fourteen 


is no exception. So, 


year—a gain of fourteen over last report . . 
re-registered Leagues came back into the fold—no gain, 
no loss, same as last year... . $566.81 were contrinuted 
to the Konnarcck Medical Center ... . $62272 of total 
dues of $684.60 have been paid to date, leaving a balance 
of $61.88 to be paid within the next two weeks. It looks 
as though the Department would hit an all-time high of 
100%. “Good!” you say! “Perfect!” I'd say! ... Bighty 
Leagues sustained ‘Uncle Pat’s” Sustaining Membership 
Fund (some going through the “pig”) with $254.00, an 
increase of $52.00 over last year The Quarterly 
Helps subscriptions went up in 1938—25 new subscribers 
and 268 new subscriptions over 1937, for a total of 323 
subscribers and 2,253 subscriptions. We still don’t like 
seeing 122 Leagues content with ordering one copy €ach, 
nor, in fact, less copies than there are members in the 
Leagues Maybe the little speech of the Quarterly Helps 
in the January Review will produce better results—and 
Membership figures for 1938 are not 


6c 


maybe not 
yet reported, so cannot 
case may demand. However, we took such a “beating’ 
last year in this item that when the figures for 1939 are 
in we hope to be far removed from the “Wailing Wall” 

. The Sixteen Point Program results are also gratify- 
ing, with more Leagues than ever before meeting 10 or 
more points, or a total of 247 Leagues, of which twelve 
were Gold Rank Leagues—A review of the “Engage- 
ment Book” shows the following: sermons preached, 32; 
Intermediate Rallies addressed, 12; Senior Rallies, Ban- 
quets, etc., addressed, 18; State Leagues attended, 4; 
other conferences, 6; Synodical meetings, 3; Boy Scout 
meeting, 1; Boys’ Work meetings, 6. 


shout” nor “weep” here, as the 


Who’s Suspicious? 

I don’t know under what: star I was born, whether 
under a lucky or unlucky one. In fact, I don’t recall 
that the stars were shining the night (or was it in the 
daytime?) I made my debut among lesser “noisome pesti- 
lences.” At any rate, what I want to Seyy is wise Oya 
February the first, I will have ended my thirteenth year 
as Intermediate Secretary of the Luther League of 
America. Considering the fact that I got safely through 
all but fifteen days of the thirteenth year of my reign 
might be an indication that I must have been born under 
a lucky star. There’s some satisfaction in the thought 
that at least one is tolerated for that long a period of 
time. On the other hand it saddens me to think that I 
have only three more years to serve. You see, the age 
limit for the Intermediate Department is sixteen years. 


Scouting For Citizenship 


I’ve already been a member thirteen years, leaving three 
more to go. Maybe then I'll be put into the green past- 
ures along with War Admiral. 


Before Beginning Those 13 Years 

My pastorates before starting in on the Secretarial 
job above mentioned numbered three. The first lasted 
only seven months in Grace, Berwick, Pa. In the little 
congregation there, there was a little teen-age boy by 
the name of Alford R. Naus. He now is a minister 
and serves in Temple, Camden, N. J. Of course, he isn’t 
a little boy any longer. From Berwick I went as a 
chaplain in the army. Two years later I was pastor of 
the’ Greenleaf parish in the State of Kansas. in= that 
congregation was a little teen-age girl by the name of 
Miss Alice Snyder. Alice never became a preacher, but 
she did later marry a farmer, and as a farmer’s wife is 
very kind to the present pastor of the Greenleaf parish. 
I know, for I was there this past summer. Besides, Mrs. 
Alice Snyder Harkness has two sons who may some- 
day be preachers. Three years at Greenleaf and I went 
to Abilene, Kansas. In that congregation was a young 
married couple by the name of Mr. and Mrs. Wayne 
Easterday. I wasn’t pastor there more than a month 
when I baptized the month-old son of the Easterdays. 
Harvey was the baby’s name. This was in the summer 
of 1922, On February 1, 1926, I was seated at my desk 


Top Row: Mr. 
Easterday. 
First R 
Pastor Wolf, Mrs. Alice Snyder Harkness, Mr, Chas. A. Harkness. 


Wayne Easterday, Harold, Louise and Donald 


Row: Rev. Alford R. Naus, Mrs. Wayne Easterday, 


in the Muhlenberg Building as the Secretary of a whole 
host of teen-agers. And some of the babies of that early 
day are doubtless now members of the Intermediate 
Department. In October of last year, I was in Balti- 
more attending the United Lutheran Church Conven- 
tion. And who do you think were there that I knew? 
Many folks, you say. And that’s true. But among those 
many folks were all the people I mentioned above, then 
some, for those pecple have mutiplied. Yes; believe it 
or not, I enjoyed the high distinction of having a dele- 
gate to the United Lutheran Convention from each one 
of my three pastorates. And to prove it, just lock at the 
accompanying picture which was snapped outside the 
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Convention hall. Wasn't I a proud pastor that day? And 
I’m still proud. 


eae COMM LleiZ in Nz 
(By a Senior Scout) 


Address given by Harry R. Roberts at the Closing 
Luncheon of the Annual Meeting of Region Three, 
Hagerstown, Md., October 21 and 22, 1938. 

(Harry R. Roberts spoke as a truly representative 
Scout citizen. He is twenty-two years of age, Eagle 
Scout, graduate, with unusual record from the University 
of Pittsburgh. He served as an Assistant Scoutmaster 
at the National Jamboree in Washington in 1937. He is 
a member of Troop No. 2, Wilkinsburg, Pa., a twenty- 
six year-old Troop with a continuous record of achieve- 
ment. He has held all offices in his Troop up to and in- 
cluding Assistant Scoutmaster, the office he now holds. 
His training has been in journalism, and he is now act- 
ing as Associate Editor of two small town newspapers, 
the “Coraopolis Times” and the “Wilkinsburg Gazette.’”’) 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Men of Scouting: 

I once heard a boy defined as a noise with dirt on 
it. If that’s a good definition, seven million boys would 
represent an awful lot of noise and an awful lot of dirt. 

I’m not so sure about the dirt part, but I know that 
it would really take some big noise to represent that 
number of boys. But that’s what they told me I was 
to do here today. 

I was to tell you what Scouting has meant to me 
and the part it has played in my graduation into citizen- 
ship, the thought being that what it has meant to me 
too has meant to many of those millions of others. 

It really shouldn’t be necessary for a young fellow 
who has been a Scout to have to tell what his Scouting 
experiences have meant to him. As a rule, you can see 
it in his face, in his smile, in the things he does, in the 
way he stands and walks, and especially you can see 
what it has meant in that light in his eye. Yes, you 
can see very plainly what Scouting has meant. 

But that doesn’t necessarily mean that your young 
man doesn’t have a great deal that he could tell—for he 
does; I know—for there is much I could tell myself. 

As I have looked at this from my own standpoint 
and pondered over it, ] have come more and more to one 
conclusion and that is that I certainly picked a darn 
good time to be born. 

By mistake, I might have been born twenty-five or 
fifty years ago, and just think of what I would have 
missed. I certainly wouldn’t have come to know Scout- 
ing and feel it as vitally as I have, living it and breath- 
ing it every day. 

I wouldn’t have known of old Troop 2, now in its 
27th year of service to my home town and the gang that 
has passed in and out in the ten years that I have been 
Liere. 

But worse than this, as I think over the narrow es- 
cape I had from being born tco soon, is the thought of 
the men—the truly great men—I would have missed 
knowing and the ideas and ideals coming from them that 
I would not be without. 

I wouldn’t have known R. B. Connor, the chairman 
‘of my Troop Committee. There weren't enough medals 
to go around and they ran out long before they got to 
him, but there’s no medal been made that could convey 
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the respect and admiration and feeling akin to love that 
I feel and the other fellows in the Troop feel for this 


great big, good-natured and good-hearted Scouter. But, 
of course, he doesn’t want a medal. 
Neither does Don Hewitt want a medal. Don is 


my Scoutmaster and as good a friend as a fellow ever 
had. If I hadn't been born right on time and if it 
hadn’t been for Scouting, I wouldn’t have known Don. 

To get a little closer to some of you fellows here 
today, I wouldn’t have known great big, laughing Joe 
Brunton, our Scout Executive, who, to me, has always 
typified the spirit of the Boy Scouts as it can be carried 
on by a man—a big man—for to me and to every boy 
and leader in our Council, Joe is the biggest of big men, 
and I don’t mean in size or heart alone. 

There’s another beloved Scout Executive I wouldn't 
have known, J. B. Fairman, who was laid to rest just 
last week. J. B., who once said, “I’d rather be an in- 
fluence for good in a boy’s life than anything I know.” 
And he was an influence for good in this boy’s life. 

Then, too, I would have missed the inspiration that 
has come to me from men like Dan Beard, and our be- 
loved Chief, Dr. James E. West, both of whom have 
been sufficiently concerned with the problems of boys 
lke myself to want to do something for them—and 
they have done something, something big, something 
bigger than I or any one of us can ever realize or can 
ever fully thank them for. These men—these grown-up 
Boy Scouts—have become ideals to me as I have gradu- 
ated into citizenship. 

Think what I would have missed not knowing them. 

I wouldn’t have known that there were men as un- 
selfish as our Scout Leaders today are; I wouldn’t have 
known that a big man can put himself in the place of 
a small boy—even down to wearing little short pants, 
to put across his point to that lad and to see that lad’s 
viewpoint. 

I probably wouldn’t have believed it possible for 
a busy husband and father to find time in his busy 
scheme of affairs to guide and counsel with boys of 
many other husbands and fathers who thought they 
were too busy—and to do it without any remuneration 
whatsoever, and sometimes—too often—without thanks. 

But there is yet more that I personally owe to 
Scouting, There’s that ever so important matter of carv- 
ing out a career. Had it not been for Scouting, I might 
have been—well, I might have been on the WPA by 
this time—and to me, that’s not funny. Instead, I’m a 
struggling—but glad to struggle—reporter. And I 
started that as a Scout with a little weekly Troop news- 
paper—and like Topsy, just growed. 

To Scouting, too, I owe much of my faith in and 
love for my God—for the way I was encouraged to work 
and serve in my own Church, That has made countless 
of these seven million boys better citizens. 

And still they come, the benefits of Scouting that 
I think are going to make me,a better man and certainly 
a happier and an enriched citizen. And they don’t in- 
clude the fun, the good times, and the memories, which 
just seemed to be thrown in for good measure. 

They do include the friendship and fellowship that 
I saw practiced at the great National Jamboree, the 
spirit of brotherhood as typified in the Order of the 
Arrow: character, as I saw it in my Scoutmaster; de- 
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votion, as I have seen it in a little boy’s eyes as he 
gulped his Scoutmaster’s every word; unselfishness and 
willingness to serve as exemplified in Scout Executives 
and other leaders; and above all, gratitude—gratitude 
that has come out of nowhere to overwhelm me for 
these many gifts of Scouting. 


And it’s there I’d like to pause for just a second 
I know that none of you leaders nor the hundreds of 
thousands like you who have had a part in the building 
job that Scouting has done—that of building sturdy boys 
into strong, straight men—have even asked for thanks. 
You haven’t wanted a thing. 


But may I tell you here and now that you do have 
our thanks. Often, I know, as we have come along to- 
gether from the ages of nine and twelve up to sixteen 
and twenty, as boys we have forgotten to say thank 
you—but you took it all in stride. 

Now, when the realization has hit me, has hit—I’m 
sure—every last one of those millions of boys of just a 
few years ago, with whom you labored so cheerfully, I 
want to say now, not only for myself, but for the boys 
who are not men and for the boys who are still boys, 
that we do thank you. 


We appreciate, more than you realize, how much 
we owe to you men—you gentlemen, in every sense of 
the word—for much of our ability, for most of our 
ideals and I think they are high ideals, and for all of the 
examples of truly Christian manhood that you have set 
for us, You've been good leaders—great leaders—and 
we're grateful. 


But I owe Scouting much more than thanks, and 
knowing this, the realization that I might have been 
born twenty-five or fifty years later does not hold quite 
so much terror. For I know now that had I unfortunate- 
ly happened along then, I would not have missed Scout- 
ing. Some, more than likely, a great many of those 
7,00,000 fellows with whom I have come up side by side 
would have been around to take me by the hand as you 
have done and helped me to clear the hurdles. 


These boys, who are now men, I assure you, will 
catry on in your footsteps with the boys coming along 
later—I will, I know—and will try to pass on some- 
thing of the rich harvest that has come to me. 


To that end and in that spirit, it’s an honor for me 
to contribute to the power of the national rededication 
and to rededicate myself to the principles on which our 
Republic stands—discovering anew the privileges and 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 


And I promise again that I will continue always to 
do my best to do my duty to God and my country and 
to obey the Scout law, to help other people at all times, 
and to keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, 
and morally straight—on my honor I will. 


Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
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MISS MEHLHOUSE MADE AN HONORARY 
MEMBER OF THE LUTHER LEAGUE 
OF AMERICA 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Luther League of America, held in Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 16, 17, 1939, Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse was 
elected an Honorary Member of the Luther League of 
America. 

Concluding twenty years of fulltime service in The 
Luther League of America, Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse, 
Junior Secretary, was appointed and accepted a call to 
become the Associate Secretary of The Children of the 
Church and on January 1, 1939, assumed the full-time 
office of this new position. 

Among religious workers, particularly among those 
whose lives are cast in the intimate associations of ad- 
ministration, the passing of years develops a sense of 
fellowship, which cannot easily be effaced. This has 
always been true in Luther League whose name and 
spirit have brought about close associations and friend- 
ships. 

The place of Miss Mehlhouse in Luther League 
work for so many years has been so intimate and con- 
spicuous that an adequate appraisal and tribute is not 
easy. In 1919, Miss Mehlhouse became the office secre- 
tary to the General Secretary of The Luther League of 
America and was Chairman of the Committee on Junior 
and Intermediate work, and in 1924 was elected the 
Junior Secretary of The Luther League of America. 

er understanding of the work among the Juniors has 
been outstanding and her editorial capacities of a high 
order. 

At the cost of much time and personal inconvenience 
she patiently sought the viewpoint of the leaders in 
children’s work and demonstrated a personal ability and 
leadership in the work of the Junior Department of the 
Luther League. 

We call to mind with deepest gratitude this long 
and faithful service to our beloved Luther League, to 
Christ, and her Church. It will ever remain a blessed 
memory of friendship and achievement. 

Our best wi-hes in Christian fellowship go with her, 
and we pray God’s richest blessing and success in all 


the experiences of life and the office which she now 
assumes. 


Sinaia nae 
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- LUTHER LEAGUE CLIPPERS 


(By Esther Bachofer a 
THE LEAGUE—A LIGHTHOUSE 
By way of comparison, a Luther League may be 
termed a Lighthouse, which, in the same manner as a 


lighthouse guides-and warns ships at sea clear of treach- 
erous shoals and fogs, guides the young people of the 
Church through the intricate maze of life. It keeps us 
on the straight path and leads us past the blind alleys. 
This lighthouse must have a solid foundation or it will 
be washed away by the gigantic waves of controversy. 
Each year since the origin of this organization of 
young people, a concrete block has been added to this 
fine structure. These blocks are molded by Leaguers 
through their consecrated effort to uphold the purpose 
for which this body has been organized. If ever there 
should be a weak block set into this framework, the en- 
tire project would collapse. Active and loyal Leaguers 
are cement; inactive Leaguers are sand. A firm, solid 
block is made of much cement and a small amount of 
sand. Too much sand makes the block weak. So that 
the work of others may not be destroyed, we must put 

a strong, flawless block upon this foundation. 
—GIFFORRD McNABB 


BEATITUDES FOR LEAGUERS 

1. Blessed is the Leaguer who is in the Services as 
well as Service of the Master. 

2. Blessed is the Leaguer whose Christian loyalty 
reaches about beyond his locality. 

3. Blessed is the Leaguer who uses his pocketbook 
as well as his hymn book. 

4. Blessed is the Leaguer 
workers and not the shirkers. 

5. Blessed is the Leaguer who will first plan his 
work and then work his plan. 

6. Blessed is the Leaguer whose criticism is more 
constructive than destructive. 

7. Blessed is the Leaguer whose Life Service is 
Life Service. 

8. Blessed is the Leaguer who can be open-minded 
and close-mouthed and never the reverse. 

9. Blessed is the Leaguer who both walks and 
talks with his Saviour. 

10. Blessed is the Leaguer who attends to the 


Word of God as well as the work of God. 
—BHUGENE H. KELCHNER 


who belongs to the 


A PARABLE 

Does the possession of wealth favor the develop- 
ment of selfishness? That many people think so is il- 
lustrated by a quaint parable the Boston Transcript 
quotes from a Jewish folk-play, “The Dybbuk:” A rabbi 
led his visitor, a rich old man of miserly disposition, to 
the window and asked him what he saw. “I see men, 
women and little children,’ was the reply. The rabbi 
then led him to a mirror and again asked him what he 
saw. “Now I see myself.” Then said the rabbi, “Behold 
—in the window there is glass and in the mirror there 
is glass. But the glass of the mirror is covered with a 
little silver, and no sooner is the silver added than you 
cease to see others and see only yourself.”—Exchange 


1d ~Onn1e 


Strandwitz) 


IS YOUTH AFRAID? 
What a world! 
but now we 


An expression we all used to say— 
add the word chaotic to this 
young and old, are 


idiom. People, 


jobless, many are hungry 
and distant 
gripping many—but is Youth afraid? 


Fearlessly, 


and cold, 


echoed re-echoed in lands—fear is 


War 1s 


No, is the answer! 
this is said by young Christians everywhere 
in the United States. Their faces are not only turned 
forward, but Upward, for God Almighty is 
their salvation, hope. Without Him courage would 
But with Him, 


sometimes, is easily 


upward. 
their 
faith would die. 
world. Work, 
not so easily, 


talter, every day opens 


a new other 
but jobs have been created by young 
minds whose time is not hired. Gifts made by once-idle 
hands found a market, hobbies before 
dreamed of have proved money-makers, busy mothers 
have found help-mates to take care of children and do 
house chores—because some young people were not 
afraid to tackle something they didn’t know how to do. 


Ask 
and ye shall 


found; 
times, 


have never 


Is there a place in this world for young faces? 
God; He knows—and as ye pray, ‘seek, 
find.” 

—RAGNA I. WICK 


EDGAR GUEST ON THE CHURCH 

“As a personal investment— 

“It has strengthened and sustained me in times of 
sorrow. 

“It has opened the door to many fellowships. 

“Tt has made my speech less bitter. 

“It has widened my field of labor. 

“It has kept me straight when I have been tempted. 

“It has led me to read many books I should other- 
wise have missed. 

“Tt has brought to my 
should otherwise have lost. 

“Above and beyond all that, it has paid me in peace 
of mind.” 


door countless friends I 


GO TO' CHURCH! 

That “invasion from Mars” called forth thousands 
of pages of pessimistic comment on mass psychology, 
the state of modern education, radio, broadcasting, etc. 

To which I wish to add this simple observation: 

“Tf the American people had been in their Sunday 
evening Church services, they would never have been 
misled.” 


LOBEBE CLUB 
Leaguers in the Pacific Northwest have resolved to 
make this the ‘most economical year” of their lives so 
that next summer they may be part of “that momentous 
affair—1939 National Luther League Convention.” Their 
economical resolve is strengthened by a new organiza- 
tion—the Lobebe Club. For details see page 5. 


There are eight miles of surf and sand awaiting 
your visit to Long Beach, California, July 6-10, 1939. 
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Here Is Your Opportunity 
to Create a Poster 


Second Senior Luther League Poster Contest on 


“Ghe Reformation” 


Use your talent in developing your knowledge of 
the historic Church which we love 


; . Poster contest open to all Senior Leagues and Leaguers to be 
Regulations 


promoted in conjunction with the 422nd Anniversary of the 

ey : Reformation topic for October 29, 1939, “What Would 
overning Luther Say Today?” 

The . All posters to be at Luther League Headquarters, 405 Muhlen- 

berg Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not later than June 15, 1939. 

Contest : 


Size of poster, including border (if any) must measure exactly 
15%” in width and 21” in height. 


Poster must carry the words, “The Reformation.’ Additional 
wording may be used. 


_———— 
PRU Sighs ig: pe 
) >. Inks, mountings, etc., or any combination thereof, may be used. 


Copyrighted pictures not permitted. 


Since it is planned to use the winning poster as the cover ‘page 
of the October issue of the “Luther League Review” and 
therefore, same will be reduced to one-fourth its size, we 
advise that poster be simple, heavy and bold in character, 


Competent judges will be selected at the Long Beach Conven- 
tion to judge these posters, which will be on display at the 
Convention. Their decision to be final. 


All posters submitted shall become the property of the Luther 
League of America. 


i Detach this page and post upon Luther League or Church Bulletin Board “By 
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WHY NOT PREPARE A TOPIC 


IN A 


Senior Luther League Topic Contest 


ON 


The Reformation sunday Topic 


“What Would Luther Say Today” 


A comparison of Luther’s Church 400 years ago, and 
the Church which bears his name in the present crisis 


Does It Reflect Advantageously on Our Work and Attitude? 


Regulations Governing the Presentation of the Material 


1. The Topic is: “What Would Luther Say Today?’ The topic assigned for October 29, 1939. 
Scripture, Romans 3:21-28. 


2. The material submitted shall be from 1200 to 1500 words. 


3. Suggest a program for the League meeting. 


4. Material may consist of a worshin service, Bible readings, quotations, illustrations, questions for 
discussion, reference to books, pamphlets and other helps. (No copyrighted material is to be 
used without the permission of the author or publisher.) 


5. Use one side only of 8%”x11” paper. ‘ 


6. The award will be judged on the basis of originality, content and usableness of material. 


7. The topic material MUST be in the office of The Luther League of America, 405 Muhlenberg 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa., not later than June 15, 1939. 


ie) 


Competent judges will be selected to decide the best topic material. The material adjudged the 
best will be published under the Senior Topics in the October issue of the “Luther League 


Review.” 


9. All topics submitted shall become the property of The Luther League of America, # 


i See Detach this page and post upon Luther League or Church Bulletin Board ~a 
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Enlarge Our Fellowship at Long Beach 


oye 


CALIFORNIA AT THE CONVENTION 


Leading Points of Interest 

“Ojiten referred to as ‘Coney Island of the West,’ 
‘Bathing Paradise of the Pacific, and “Queen of the 
Beaches, Long Beach might also be called Southern 
California’s tourist capital. Attracting thousands 
tourists each year, many of whom establish permanent 
residence, Long Beach has become one of the foremost 
beach cities on the Pacific Coast. 


of 


“In addition to its known recreational advantages, 
this well-balanced city offers a $10,000,000 harbor, a 
trading area of incalculable proportions and a school 
system second to none in America. It has attained an 
enviable position in promoting the comfort, happiness 
and general welfare of tourists and residents alike. 


Municipal Auditorium 

“Rising from the water’s edge at the foot of Ameri- 
can Avenue to a height of nine stories stands Lone 
Beach’s new $3,000,000 auditorium,’ already becoming 
familiar to Luther Leaguers. “The edifice is encircled 
on the ocean side by the 3800-foot crescent pier” which 
we have previously mentioned and which is clearly 
visible in pictures of the auditorium which have ap- 
peared in the Review. The pier rests upon “a rock 
breakwater into which was poured more than 330,000 
tons of giant boulders.” The pier, open to vehicular 
and pedestrian trafic, will accommodate 75,000 without 
undue crowding. “Within the breakwater and surround- 
ing the auditorium site on three sides is the thirty-two 
acre, still-water lagoon, the mecca for thousands of 
bathers and a favorite spot for boating. 

“The auditorium has a main convention hall seating 
4,299 persons; a concert hall seating 1,374, and an ex- 
hibit hall seating® 2,158. Two smaller convention halls 
and six committee rooms add another 750 to the build- 
ing’s accommodations, making the total seating capacity 
8,581. 

“Breakers once rolled over the site of the audi- 
torium which has been filled in with dredgings taken 
from the harbor, A scene of rare enchantment, the 


ba 
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surrounding landscape has been transformed 
garden with exotic plants 
and stately palms rising 
great beds of flowers and 


into a tropical 
of every specie 
racefully from 
elvety lawns. 
“Brilliantly illuminated at night by a 
battery of powerful floodlights, the build- 
ing may be seen a great distance, especially 
when entering Long Beach from the north 


oO 
S 
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on American Avenue. 

“Motorists will parking 
space at nominal fees, within easy walking 
distance of the Auditorium.” Special in-and- 
out rates will be available for delegates and 
visitors to our Luther League Convention. 


find ample 


Amusement Zone 

“Skirting the waterfront at the south 
edge of the business district’ and just a 
few steps from the Auditorium, “is Long 
Beach’s amusement zone, visited annually 
by millions of pleasure seekers. Popularly 
called ‘The Pike’ and*‘Walk of a Million Lights,’ the 
zone is a magnet, drawing everyone who comes to the 


city, Between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 is invested in 
this scintillating playground with its scores of amuse- 
ment devices,” side-shows, exhibits, penny arcades, 
shooting galleries, cyclone racers, “Oriental stores, 


curio shops, cafes, refreshment stands and the inescap- 
able hot dog and hamburger merchants, Many of the 
concessions are located on a pier 300 by 500 feet in area, 
jutting into the ocean from the center of the zone. Hours 
may be enjoyed in this wonderland of fun” 


Million Dollar Bath House 

Located in the midst of the amusement zone just 
one-half block from the Pacific Electric Railway station 
on Ocean Boulevard, is ‘one of the finest and most com- 
modious bathouses on the Pacific Coast. It is a $1,000,000 
edifice with a mammoth heated salt-water plunge open 
the year around. A runway connects the plunge with 
the beach for the convenience of surf bathers. 

“The rental for bathing suits is 30 centsyfor children 
under 12, and 40 cents for adults. This includes dressing- 
room, towels, showers and hair dryers. 

Great Bathing Mecca 

“A matchless stretch of eight miles of gently slop- 
ing beach providing one of the most attractive bathing 
strands in California has given Long Beach the title, 
‘Bathing Paradise of the Pacific.’ 

“Beautiful Alamitos Bay in the eastern section with 
its seven miles of inland waterways, eight miles of shore 
line and 413 acres of bathing beach provides ideal still- 
water bathing as does the 32-acre lagoon surrounding 
the new auditorium. 

“Extending from the ocean into Recreation Park a 
mile away, Alamitos Bay has became a popular gather- 
ing place for speed-boat, power-boat and sail-boat en- 
thusiasts as well as bathers. 

Municipal Band 

“Organized March 14, 1908, Long Beach’s Municipal 

Concert Band is recognized as one of the city’s chief 
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cultural assets, providing a never ending source of pleas- 
ure for large numbers of music lovers. Directed by 
Herbert L. Clarke, former soloist with John Phillip 
Sousa, this splendid 36-piece organization plays either 
in the Municipal Auditorium or in the band- shell, de- 
pending upon the season. 

“Concerts are given twice daily, except Monday, at 
2:30 and 7:30 P.’M., and on Sunday from 2:30 to 4:00 
P. M. The band is maintained by a special tax levy of 
three cents on the $100.00 assessed valuation. 

“All concerts include both classical and popular airs 
and the instrumentation is so accurately balanced that 
the highest class of orchestra music can be played with 


fitting technique and interpretation. The number of 
programs played since the band’s inception exceeds 
14,000. 


Oil Fields 

“Signal Hill, whose riches in black gold started 
Long Beach on its real development into a metropolitan 
city, never fails to intrigue the sightseer. Like senti- 
nels guarding the great treasure chest of black gold that 
flows thousands of feet beneath the soil, more than 2100 
derricks stud the mound like a giant pin-cushion. 

“Two highways lead to the top of the hill which 
tises gracefully almost in the geographic center of the 
city to a point several hundred feet above sea level. 
Once the favorite haunt of California Indians who 
scaled its heights to scan the horizon for enemy tribes 
and ships at sea, Signal Hill suddenly burst into 
fame in 1921, when the Shell Oil Company brought in 
the first oil well, a discovery that spelled ‘open Sesame’ 
to one of the richest pools of petroleum ever discovered 
in the United States. 

“The most scenic route to the summit is by way 
of Cherry Avenue to a point about halfway up where 
a turn is made into a winding paved road called ‘Pano- 
rama Drive’ because of the excellent view it affords of 
the city and harbor as the ascent is made. The eastern 
approach is over Temple Avenue, which is not nearly 
so abrupt a climb as Panorama Drive. Sightseers usual- 
ly go up one way and down the other. Parking space 
at the summit provides a splendid vantage point. The 
distance to the summit from downtown Long Beach 
is about three miles. 

“The story of its fabulous wealth and the hectic 
period that followed the discovery of oil are familiar to 
most Long Beach citizens who take great delight in 
narrating the details to visitors who seem to get a 
genuine thrill out of a trip over the hill and in hearing 
the story of its development. 

Marine Stadium 

“One of the attractions that few Long Beach visit- 
ors fail to see is the artificially-created marine stadium 
built especially for the 1932 Olympic Games rowing 
matches. Dedicated Marine Park, the stadium embraces 
126 acres and is part of the city’s 979.90 acres of parks. 

“T ocated in the eastern section of Long Beach and 
fed by an arm of Alamitos Bay, the course is pro- 
claimed by experts as the finest in the world. It is 2,000 
meters long, or one and five-sixteenths miles, 220 feet 
wide, and at least ten feet deep at low tide. It will 
accommodate four crews at one time. Rowing races, 
motor boat races and other aquatic exhibitions can be 
staged with every facility for successful competition. 


“The $120,000 spent in building the course included 
a boat house, 74 x 148 feet, accommodating about sev- 
enty shells; a club house, 42 x 108 feet, with thirteen 


dressing rooms, showers, physicians’ quarters and hos- 


pital; grandstand and bleachers with a capacity of 20,- 
000 spectators; and special stands for judges, camera- 
men, newsmen and officials of the course, together with 


comfort stations, 
ences. 

“When contests are scheduled additional bus serv- 
ice is provided. Almost any through street from down- 
town will take one to the stadium. The entire course 
is surrounded by a wire mesh fence and is said to be 
the only one of its kind in the world where admissions 
may be controlled at gates. National intercollegiate re- 
gattas.are held here several times a year. 


drinking fountains and other conveni- 


Municipal Market 

“Three days each week, on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, heavily laden stalls and gayly colored 
vendors line two sides of Lincoln Park in the heart of 
downtown Long Beach 

“Originated in 1913 by the Woman’s City Club this 
unique, colorful food bazaar, known as the Municipal 
Market, takes its place with the beach, the band, and 
the amusement zone as the drawing card of the city. Its 
birthday, March 21, always is an occasion for celebra- 
tion, with special displays and friendly rivalry for prizes 
in decorations. ; 

“From 7 A. M. till noon the eye is greeted by 
great armloads of flowers, fresh vegetables, piles of gold 
and red fruit, dressed poultry, hams, bacons, pickles, 
eggs, peanut butter, honey, cheese, fresh doughnuts, 
products of the dairy, the poultry yard, the garden, and 
the kitchen. 

“One hundred and forty stalls make up the market, 
the operators representing sixteen nationalities. It is 
operated under the Municipal Public Service Depart- 
ment, of which J. W. B. Blackman is director. The 
market master is C. W. Lindsley. 


Picturesque Fish Harbor 

“Located in a small harbor on Terminal Island tae: 
exclusively by the fishing industry are the principal fish 
packing plants of the industrial area. Scores of fishing 
craft enter here to discharge their cargoes of sardines, 
tuna and fish for the canneries. 

“Modern machinery hastens the work of the plants 
which have grown to tremendous proportions and con- 
stitute one of the principal industries of the Long Beach 
area. Unloading is accomplished by lifting the fish in 
baskets on the end of a crane which dumps them into 
an elevator where they are raised to an endless belt 
which carries them into the packing house. 

“Most of the fishermen are Japanese and a morn- 
ing drive through the harbor is a quaint, picturesque 
sight not easily forgotten. Between trips the nets are 
carefully checked for holes. Sometimes blocks long, 
these huge nets are stretched out on both sides of the 
street, leaving only a small space for the motorist to 
creep through, as the owners patiently scan each seam. 

“Fish Harbor may be reached from Long Beach by 
motoring west on Anaheim Street to Badger Avenue, 
thence south across Terminal Island to the harbor which 
lies almost directly opposite San Pedro. 
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Wayside Colony 

“Founded by the late James Savery, art patron of 
widespread recognition, this unique institution occupies 
an important niche in the cultural life of Long Beach. 
Located in the 100 block on Atlantic Avenue, within a 
stone’s throw of the ocean front, it is one of the most 
colorful show places in Long Beach. 

“Here an entire half block has been given over to 
little workshops, interesting art stores, picturesque court 
theater, charming inn and day school, and finally, the 
colorful street of inspiration where artists may be seen 
at work almost any time of the day. 


United States Battle Fleet 
“One of the most picturesque as well as one of the 
most interesting and instructive sights is Uncle Sam's 
great armada anchored just off Long Beach. Long 
Beach harbor has been the home port of the battle fleet 
since 1907, and the reputation of the city for its gener- 
“ous hospitality to the boys in blue has brought it wide- 
spread recognition. To visit the fleet is one of the finest 
treats Long Beach has to offer. 


“Forty-three men-o’-war, including battleships, air- 
plane carriers, hospital ship and numerous other sur- 
face craft, comprise the regular fleet anchored in the 
harbor. The regular personnel of officers and enlisted 
men is about 50,000, with an average monthly payroll 
of $1,000,000. During the summer months the fleet is 
usually augmented with ships from the Atlantic fleet. 


“Visitors are welcome to inspect the battleships 
every Sunday and on legal holidays from 2 P. M. to 4 
P. M. Boats leave from the new $100,000 Navy landing, 
at the foot of Pico Avenue, on the west side. Navy 
shore boats, available only on those days when visiting 
is permitted, carry passengers without charge. Speedy 
water taxis also operate from this landing. The round 
trip fare on the taxis is fifty cents per passenger, An 
interesting sightseeing trip may be taken among the 
warships without boarding any of the vessels. 


“The Navy Landing is but a short distance from the 
heart of Long Beach and easily accessible by auto or 
bus, with adjacent parking space to accommodate sever- 
al thousand cars.” 


The information contained in this article, arranged 
by the Publicity Department of the Southern California 
District Luther League’s General Convention Commit- 
tee, was compiled by the Long Beach Municipal Con- 
vention and Publicity Bureau and distributed by the 
Long Beach Chamber of Commerce. For illustrated 
folders and more detailed information concerning any 
item, please contact the Long Beach Chamber of Com- 
merce, or the All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Sixth and Olive Streets, Los Angeles. 

GEORGE E. STEFFENS, Publicity Chairman 


CONVENTION POSTER 
Be sure to detach carefully the colored poster for 
the Long Beach Convention which is bound in the center 
of this issue of the Luther League Review. Post on 
your Church Bulletin Board, A limited amount is also 
available from The Luther League of America, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Convention 
Stickers 


for envelopes, posters, etc. 


22nd BI-ENNIAL 


CONVENTION 


LUTHER LEAGUE 


of AMERICA 
How Many? | JULY 6-10, 1939 
(NO CHARGE) | Ga rrronniA 


Order from 


Luther League of America oc 
\ 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


fe lig 
racine 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Will You Join Us? 


at the 


birthday Party 


of the 


rerlbe enone Review 


The April issue marks the 50th milestone 
of service to the youth of the 
Lutheran Church 


View the whole program of the Luther League 
through the “Luther League Review” 


Celebrate With Subscriptions 


Sing@lewsubscriptioncm= = =e $1.25 per year 
Clubs otiiivevoranore. 1a eee 1.00 per year 
Clubsvot ten ortmore, #0 ee .90 per year 


Money order or check must accompany order 


a 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


FLASH! sa 


In January 
The Sustaining Membership Fund 
Was $325.00 


Let's Double It In February 


Dear Leaguers: 

Hirst ot allel want to thank you, one and all, 
for the splendid response made during 1938 to the Sus- 
taining Membership Fund. We did not reach our goal 
of $4,000.00, but received $3,482.48—the largest amount 
received for the Fund since 1931. Our goal for 1939 will 
be $4,000.00. Will you help us to reach it? 

We have learned various ways during the past year, 
to collect money for memberships—some of which were 
collecting change in little banks representing pigs, dogs, 
etc., and it is amazing how soon the coins “pile up” and 
you soon have $5.00 with which to subscribe to a mem- 
bership. Why not try it for it is not a burden on your 
treasury? 


Another method was the passing of a cup or saucer 
or tumbler at District banquets, asking for pennies or 
loose change. This was tried at several District banquets 
in Pennsylvania as well as Virginia—that we know of— 
and proved to be very successful. 

During 1937 we received 535 Contributing member- 
ships and during 1938—688 memberships were secured. 
This increase, I feel sure, was due to personal work 
among our Leaguers, asking former Leaguers and 
friends of the League to subscribe a dollar, also several 
State, Synodical, District and Sectional Leagues made 
their Executive Committee-members Contributing Mem- 
bers. 

Lest you have forgotten, the Fund has several types 
of memberships, namely: 

Sustaining Membership, for your League, by paying 

$5.00 or more 

Contributing Membership, for yourself, by paying 

$1.00 

Alumni Membership, for former members, by pay- 

ing $5.00 or more 

Gift Membership, for friends of the League or 

Leaguers, by paying $5.00 or more 

Memorial Memberships, for those who have passed 

on, by paying $5.00 or more 

Last year New Jersey was the first League to meet 
its quota and eight other States or Synodical Leagues 
joined later on. Who will be first in 1939 and how many 
States will have met their quotas when 1940 reaches us? 

Let all of us put our shoulders to the wheel and 
have at least half of the Fund raised before the Cali- 
fornia Convention. 

Your subscriptions cannot come in too fast for 


Yours very truly, 


WILLIAM H. PATRICK, JR. (Uncle Pat) 
Chairman 
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Financial Reports 


LET’S GO! 
Make 1939 a Banner Year 


This is a complete report of the year 1938. It has 


been a good year through your cooperation. 


1938 DUES REPORT 
January 31, 1939 


Senior Intermediate 

Billed Paid Billed Paid 
15—Northern California... $32.00 $32.00 
22—Southern California .. 85.75 85.75 $5.00 $5.00 
8—Columbia District .... 26.75 26.75 
10—Connecticut ......... 48.25 48.25 10.40 10.40 
J—Hloriday sy Vensesiec seers aie 22.50 22.50 3.80 3.80 
21—Georgia-Alabama : 86.00 86.00 12.60 12.60 
26—Illinois 230.75 230.75 35.00 35.00 
18—Indiana 91.75 91.75 9.20 9.20 
3—Iowa ..... 2 71.00 71.00 17.80 17.80 
DA—= KC atiSAG greats wieis eco 6. aa) s 99.00 99.00 9.50 9.50 
Kentucky-Tennessee ...... 41.25 20.62 4.20 2.10 
1—Maryland ............ 314.75 314.75 45.50 45.50 
4—Michigan “snc cies «sie 48.00 56.75 6.90 10.10 
12—Midwest ............ 59.00 59.00 
WEINEIOME! Soneoogbac0Kd0s 70.40 70.80 12.50 4,53 
INTISSISSIP Plea reieieters eieletevaievetete 11.00 5.00 
23—Nebraska  .......00++ 69.25 69.25 7.80 7.80 
6—New Jersey .......... 108.75 114.90 20.10 34.90 
20—New York .......... 485.00 485.00 116.30 116.30 
14—North Carolina ...... 551.50 551.50 61.90 61.90 
16——© ioe tien tate a cients 331.25 SoS 26.50 26.50 
5—Pacific Northwest ..... 31.25 31.25 4.50 4.50 
17—Pennsylvania ........ 2,142.00 2,142.00 200.80 200.80 
2—Rocky Mountain ..... 20.00 20.00 .80 80 
11—South Carolina ..... + 362.00 362.00 30.60 30.60 
25 ——LEXASm derera rele eisiste) otal is 87.50 87.50 7.70 7.70 
19O—=Varginiay ey wreietesies sicre Lets) 373515 19.40 19.40 
9—West Virginia ........ 58.50 58.50 4.00 4.00 
1iS——VVASCONMSIT me elsle)cheretiniels 49.50 49.50 11.80 11.80 
Hirst, Wiainnipes, (isle «6 «6-1 3.75 
(Gaara weccera eltetelste ies is/eis/stalels) 99.11 


$6,008.40 $6,099.93 $684.60 $692.53 


KONNAROCK MEDICAL CENTER 
January 31, 1939 


Quota Senior Inter, Junior 
Northern California ..... $50.00 $28.00 
Southern California ...... 148.00 45.97 $25.00 
Columbia District /\.1.1-1-1-1- 67.00 7.50 
1O——Connecticlts sjcleles'ipis1> 84.00 81.42 6.00 $2.00 
I—Florida o...ccccecanes 39.00 23.38 29.38 
12—Georgia-Alabama .... 137.00 eat 21.06 12.85 
LIME, nogugdootbonds 398.00 490.28 1.00 
Speke, oonoconnedun 134.00 134.00 1.00 
iki codaoceecunoacaddoe 132.00 67.65 6.00 
Kiamsalswmteeteeletosteltieysielsisyels 200.00 95.68 20.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee ...... 83.00 58.55 20.00 
7 Matrylanidiers ois) sicieisieleleln 511.00 698.78 43.00 18.30 
2—Michigan alo 60.00 122.94 5.90 7.01 
Midwest ...... 5 113.00 43.87 2.50 
9—Minnesota . se ~220:00 158.92 5.00 
Mississippi ae 22.00 7.90 
Nebraska ..... sreat00) 93.50 3.00 
5—New Jersey as 221.00 250.74 29.37 33.41 
New York : 835.00 586.30 58.25 17.07 
North Carolina ... -»» 961.00 414.64 80.36 10.00 
8—Ohi0. ose cc ences -- 559.00 612.89 1750) 28.23 
6—Pacific Northwest oe 50.00 74.90 16.25 
Pennsylvania ....... .» 4,053.00 3,249.29 154.07 289.51 
3—Rocky Mountain 40 35.00 35.86 2.00 
South Carolina -- £29.00 317.46 40.04 7.00 
ELAS ee aie) sls eiers ata ialsie ve 95.00 69.98 7.00 20.79 
Wiisegndie! a nanoagonoumoon 639.00 34.58 4.48 
Wrest Virginia <.....-.+.. 140.00 81.50 16.00 
\WwWeisteraraictial Gan cpoogoncooe 89.00 1.25 
Intermediate Rally (Spg.) 14.00 
Jianior Rally: (Spg:)) ....-: 8.00 
First, Winnipeg .......-- 3.00 
First English, Billings ... 10.00 
CWanadaree ciserstsier sls sievousveieye.s 148.88 8.35 
Puerto) Rico 2.6 evenness 60.00 


$10,921.00 $8,220.67 $600.66 $491.27 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT 
January 1 to January 31, 1939 


Alumni 
Total Gift | 
League Quota Paid Sust. Cont. Mem’ 
Northern California $25.00 
Southern Califormia 60.00 $1.00 $1.00 
Columbia District.. 25.00 
Connecticut ..%..-. 35.00 
Tiles EW okaows Groin oro 20.00 - Eee 
Georgia-Alabama .. 55.00 5.00 5.00 os 
Illinois 150.00 5.00 $5.00 
Indiana 65.00 
ine 50.00 5.00 5.00 
Kansas 70.00 10.00 10.00 
Kentucky-Tennessee 30.00 ; : 
Miaryinnd fee s.sis>- 220.00 11.00 10.00 1.00 
Wiaehigainie Geass 6 <.ce 40.00 
Mindiweste jeie selects 40.00 
Minnesota 1... 5.0. 50.00 
INICEISSIGOF Gg omoowd 10.00 
INIGINEISIRE  wewao ApoE 55.00 10.00 5.00 5.00 
New ersey, ace sc 90.00 11.00 5.00 6.00 
INGtH Gwen canaeone 325.00 69.50 60.00 9.50 
North Carolina ... 370.06 3.00 3.00 
(OitGGis: Rea Se teecerreans cron 230.00 2.00 2.00 
Pacific Northwest... 25.00 
Pennsylvania ..... 1,450.00 136.00 65.00 61.00 10.00 
Rocky Mountain .. 15.00 
South Carolina ... 260.00 11.00 10.00 1.00 
Mes a'G ie Peuc<ayeth is Seatate-s.s 60.00 
Wiirasvel Sane capoge 250.00 21.00 10.00 1.00 
West Virginia .... 35.00 
WiHscousine i. ce... 35.00 
Ganada oso ce ss 2.00 2.00 
SDECI alma Seteasaks6 32.50 15.00 5.00 12.50 


$325.00 $185.00 $92.50 $47.50 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP FUND REPORT 


Additions to 1938 Sustaining Membership Report 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA 
Mrs. Sam Lewis, by Redeemer Senior Luther League, Atlanta 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Miss Alice B. Leech 
Dr. Chas. G. Beck 
Miss Ruth Guffy 
Dr. Mae McDowell 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
Orval Lee Alley, Memorialized by St. Paul’s Luther League, 
Albuquerque 
VIRGINIA (10th to pay 1938 quota in full) 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Opequon 
St. John’s Luther League, Knoxville 
Grace Luther League, Rural Retreat 
Miss Marie McDaniel 


January, 1939 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, total 1 
Sterling Melius 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
CONNECTICUT 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA, total 1 
Miss Mildred Gartelmann 
ILLINOIS, total 1 
Robert Salzgeber, by North Austin Intermediate, Chicago 
INDIANA 
IOWA, total 1 
Rev. M. J. Bieber, D.D. 
KANSAS, total 2 
William Allen Beil, Memorialized by Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Beil 
Mrs. Mary Wolf Bloch, Memorialized by Rev. and nee Ng 
Frederick H. Bloch 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 
MARYLAND, total 3 
Miss Gladys A. Broeker 
Miss Selma A. Trede 
Dr. M. Edwin Thomas 
MICHIGAN 
MIDWEST 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
NEBRASKA, total 2 
Kountze Memorial Luther League, Omaha 
Maurice Dasenbrock, by St. Paul’s Luther League, Leigh 
NEW JERSEY, total 7 
Miss A. Constance Strandwitz 
St. John’s Luther League, Newark 
Mrs. Fred Kilgus 
Ruth Otterbein Schaediger 
Alvin Schaediger 
Paul Alvin Schaediger 
Mrs. Arthur Z. Smythe 
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NEW YORK, total 18 


Miss Irene Schaefer 

Sister Madaline L. Schaefer 

Miss J. Dorothy Borgstede 

Howard Logan 

Rev. F. W. Teichmann . : s 

Advent Senior Luther League, New York City 
Kensington Luther League, Buffalo 

Rey. Harold S. Miller 

Miss Anna C. Fritz : . . 
St. Thomas Intermediate Luther League, New York City 
Rev. Fred W. Bosch 

Rey. Arthur Hardy, D.D. 

Rey. James Soler f ; 

St. James Senior Luther League, New York City 

New York City District Luther League 

Rey. John F. Bornhold 

St. Luke’s Senior Luther League, New Rochelle 

Miss Leanora Scheu 


NORTH CAROLINA, total 3 


Rey. J. Lewis Thornburg 
J. W.. Cobb 
Miss Roena Harbinson 


OHIO, total 2 


Miss Ida Clossman 
Maurice Vinsel 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA, total 77 


Miss Esther Bachofer 
Mrs. William H. Patrick, Sr. 
Miss F. Rebecca Patrick 
Miss Elizabeth Patrick 
William H. Patrick, Jr. 
Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz 
Rev. R. J. Wolf 
G. W. W. Geasey 
Rev. Harvey T. Sell, by St. John’s Luther League, Mickleys 
Salem Junior Luther League, Bethlehem 
George Wethman 
Albert H. Redles 
Charles Peberdy, Jr. 
J. Chester Crowther 
Mrs. J. Chester Crowther 
Dan Weigle e 
Sister Georgia Bushman 
J. Myron Shimer 
Harvey Kiefaber 
Belding B. Slifer 
Howard Turkheimer 
Mrs. Wm. H. Maxheimer 
Miss Marie A. Kandra 
Section “A,’? Philadelphia District Luther League 
C. W. Fuhr 
Edward C. Heid 
Elmer M. Buckey 
Mrs. Elmer M. Buckey 
Mrs. Ralph E. Grim 
Mrs. Paul M. Kinports 
Miss Mary Ann Kinports 
Miss Marion J. Bentz 
Miss Edith Frankenfield 
O. Roy Frankenfield, Jr. 
Dit, (0) 12, Telenseay 
Miss Genevieve Smith 
Miss Louise M. Shronk 
Miss Esther Bechtold 
Miss Brenda L. Mehlhouse 
Miss Marion E. Gerhart 
Austin Bechtold 
Miss Florence Conklin iY 
Miss Betty Oberholtzer 
William Keyser 
Robert Smith 
Wesley Clem, Jr. 
Robert Ireland 
Mrs. Elizabeth Turkheimer 
William Imhoff 
Paul Levins 
Miss Catherine Dentzer 
St. Paul's Senior Luther League, Millersburg 
Mr. Stanley K. Geisinker, Memorialized by Allentown District 
z ater League os 
race Intermediate Luther League, Shillingto 
Dr. Chas. G. Beck : a 
rinity Junior Luther League, West Hazleton 
Dr. H. F. Baughman - 
Henry G. Herwig 
Mrs. Henry G. Herwig 
a era a 
t. Matthew’s Luther League, Schuylkill Hav 
Mrs. Emma Gusky Kurzenknabe ¥ ~ 
John George Kurzenknabe 
John George Kurzenknabe, Jr. 
Sister Helene Kuechler 
Mrs. Grace St. John 
Trinity Senior Luther League, Philadelphia 
St. Mark’s Intermediate Luther League, Conshohocken 
Miss Ruth Juram 
Dr. E. Clarence Miller 
Mrs. E. Clarence Miller 
St John’s Luther League, St. Johns 
St. John’s Luther League, Kutztown 
Claude L. Berger (Continued on Page 21) 
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Things tc Remember For Long Beach 


Dates of Convention: July 6-10, 1939 

Place: Long Beach, California 

Convention Headquarters: $3,000,000 Municipal Auditorium 
Location: Rainbow Lagoon—Rainbow Pier—Long Beach Harbor 


Opening Session: Thursday, July 6, 8:00 P. M. 


Closing Session: Monday, July 10, 8:00 P. M. 
Registration Fee: Delegates and Visitors, $1.50 


General Convention Committee Headquarters: 1448 East Garfield Avenue, Glendale, California 


Representation as Delegates For Information Regarding Transportation 
to the Convention Write to 


A State or Synodical League is entitled to ten Mr. William H. Patrick, Jr. 
(10) Delegates Transportation Chairman 


A District, Conference or Federation is entitled 


Luther League of America 
to three (3) Delegates 2 


405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


A Loeat League is entitled to one (1) Delegate 


Procure Registration and Credential 


For Convention Information and Local 
Blanks from 


Arrangements write to 


Miss Mary Hanson 


: é : S : Southern California General Convention 
Chairman, Registration Committee 


Committee 
1448 East Garfield Avenue 1448 East Garfield Avenue 
Glendale, California Glendale, California 


California Invites YOU To Come 


Twenty-second 


Bi-ennial 


Convention 


Long Beach, 
California 


LUTHI 


Municipal Auditoriur 


| 
: 
| 
: 
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An Outstanding 


EVENING THEMES~— 8:00 o'clock 
“Christ In The Present Crises” 
“Christ In Youth’s Crises” 
“Missions In World Crises”’ 
“My Life For Christ” 


Panel Sessions 


Good Fellowship 


LUTHERAN CHORAL UNION 


of Southern California 


Special Servic: 


vero eo ewe ee we eee eee ee wwe es 


> ee owe ooo 


LUTHER LEAGUERS FROM EVERYWHERE WILL | 


yo 


ww! 
ULY 6-10, 1939 


PWENTY-SECOND 


CONVENTION 


LEAGUE of AMERICA 


Convention Theme: “Cluist In Times of Crisis” 


1 CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS—MUNICIPAL AUDITORIIl 
Rainbow Lagoon Rainbow Pier Long Beach Har 


ate a 


gram For Youth 


Business Sessions 
Song Services 


inday, July 9th 
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' IN LONG BEACH 


Come to Long Beach, California 


JUEYSG-1081939 


ENJOY THIS SEASIDE CITY 
IN LUTHER LEAGUE 
FELLOWSHIP 


AS THE 


22nd BIENNIAL 


CONVENTION eda 


HEADQUARTERS __CONCERT HALL 
MUNICIPAL. AUDITORIUM 
where all-sessions will. be held 


Plan Your Vacation Days With 
Luther Leaguers in Sunny California 


THE LONG BEACH 
END COME TRUE/ MUNICIPAL 
é AUDITORIUM 


Cost, $3,000,000 


wd 


Enjoy Its 8-Acre 
Marine Park 


32-Acre 
Still-Water 
Lagoon 


3800-Foot 
Rainbow 
Pier 
Tropical Garden 
Spot 


Plan now to be among the Luther Leaguers in attendance at this = 


TWENTY-SECOND BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


*OR NEW IDEAS’ FOR NEW INSPIRATION FOR NEW ENTHUSIASM 
IN YOUR LUTHER LEAGUE ACTIVITIES 


Colored Lighting 
Rainbow Effect at Night 


Cool Ocean Breezes 
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Sustaining Membership Report 
(Continued from Page 16) 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA, total 3 
Rev. J. Obert Kempson 
Pine Grove Luther League, Lone Star 
Piedmont District Luther League 
TEXAS 
VIRGINIA, total 3 
Rey. William J. Ducker 


Knoxville Conference Luther League 
Miss Frances V. Miller 


WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


CANADA, total 2 


John H. Lauman 
Mrs. John H. Lauman 


‘La Memoriam 


God called our loved 
ones, but we lose 
not wholly, 

What He has given; 

They live on earth 
in thought and deed, 


as truly 


As in His Heaven 
— Whittier 


MCemorialized in Sustaining WCembership Fund 


Mr. William Allen Beil 


Memorialized by Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Beil, Topeka, Kansas 


Mrs. Mary Wolf Bloch 
Memorialized by Rev. and Mrs. Frederick H. Bloch, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Mr. Stanley K. Geisinger 
Memorialized by Allentown District Luther League 


Mr. Orval Lee Alley 
Memorialized by St. Paul’s Luther League, Albuquerque 


THE SUCCESSFUL CHURCH 

There is a story told in England of two country 
deacons who met one day in a market-town and fell 
to comparing notes about their congregations. “Did 
you,” asked one, “have any additions to your member- 
ship last year?” “No,” answered the other, “but we 
had some blessed subtractions.” 

Our statistics give us away; we despise the “little 
flock.” It may indeed be that the hard going that the 
Churches are experiencing in these times—for there is 
a serious declension in the rate of the Churches’ growth 
in recorded membership—is a sign that God is pur- 
posing that it shall again become a “little flock,” so that 
it may make a new beginning A successful Church is 
well enough, if it be successful in the right way and 
for the right reasons; but it is well to remember that a 
failing Church in the eyes of men may be a successful 
Church in the yes of God—From “The Contemporary 
Christ,” by Richard Roberts. 


age Twenty-one 


The Good Loser 


(By MARY ZOOK) 


VERYONE admires a good loser. This is par- 
ticularly true of the American public. A cer- 


tain excellent tennis player is not well thought of 
because she is suspected of being a poor sport. 

The training of a child to be a good loser is ex- 
tremely important, as the attitude he takes with regard 
to his losses will make or mar his disposition and will 
determine whether or not he can keep his friends. No 
one likes a whining, complaining person about. This 
training cannot be started too early. 

My mother commenced with me when I was six 
vears old. It appears that I attempted to play croquet 
for the first time. Not being able to drive the ball 
through the wicket after one of the attempts, I burst 
into tears, threw my mallet on the grass in a rage and 
screamed that I wouldn’t play any more. My mother 
gently insisted that I must finish the game. She put the 
mallet back into my hands and told me to try again. 
Of course, the ball went wilder than ever and I screamed 
loudly and wept, but it did not change my mother’s de- 
cision. She kept me at it until I] had been through every 
wicket. The fact that I was blinded by tears which con- 
tinued to flow during the entire game made no differ- 


ence. My mother purposed to make me a good loser 
and did not hesitate to sacrifice her own afternoon's 
pleasure. Her experiment worked to my advantage as 


will be seen. 

The crying habit I had inherited to some extent. 
Every time I tried to do something new and failed the 
first time I wept and became so thoroughly discouraged 
that I gave up trying. This fault is absolutely fatal to 
the progress and advancement of any child or adult. It 
is impossible to get ahead if such an attitude of mind is 
permitted. My mother was fully alive to this fact and 
strove to reason with me and to encourage me never to 
cry, but to bite my lips and hold the tears back at all 
costs, She showed me what a hindrance this fault weuld 
be later on if I did not control it then. I gradually 
formed the habit of whistling when I felt myself on the 
verge of tears. I still find this helpful. 

It took time and patience on my mother’s part to 
break me of the crying habit. The tears gradually be- 
came less frequent. 

By the time I had finished high school the results of 
this training were clearly seen. I could lose a game and 
smile with the best of them. Tears were a thing of the 
past. Under very trying circumstances I competed for a 
scholarship. The fact that the odds might be against me 
and the fact that I had not yet recovered from a case uf 
“pink eye’ did not deter me from straining every nerve 
to succeed. Success crowned my efforts. Had it not 
I had already made complete arrangements to under- 
take a similar series of examinations the very next 
week at a different university. Who shall say that I 
had not learned to persevere! 


A PROMISE 
You will not regret your attendance at the Luther 
League of America Convention in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, July 6-10, 1939. 
Southern California General Convention Committee 
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AN UNDIVIDED HEART 
Many a sin is committed that friendship is ex- 
pected to justify. It is not exactly what we would have 
done if we had been left to ourselves to decide, but un- 
der the circumstances, we could not what else to 
do. Rather than to be disobliging, rather than to be 
thought puritanical or “righteous over much,” we yield, 
waive the obligation to conscience in favor of the desire 
to oblige a friend, and charge the debe of conscience to 
the score of kind feeling. But it is at bottom a question 
of allegiance. The Master asks an undivided heart, and 
we have no right to betray Him in the home of our 
It is a question of loyalty. To please them 
If so, we are not His fol- 
two masters. 


See 


friends. 
would be to displease Him? 
lowers, but their's. No man can obey 
Solomon’s building a heathen shrine to oblige a heathen 
wife was heathenism, pure and simple; idolatry, root 
and branch. To neglect a duty, to compromise a prin- 
ciple, to pull down colors, to do a little wrong rather 
than to be thought a religious prig, bigoted or at least, 
peculiar, is a great temptation; but then is the time for 
the uncompromising, “The everlasting No!” to ring 
from us. Friendship that calls for disloyalty to God 
needs destruction or reconstruction Selected. 


TRY AN INVITATION 


Have you tried inviting some other League to your 
Sunday evening devotional meetings? If not, try. it. 
There is a world of good that comes from a meeting of 
this sort. Perhaps a new idea for use in your devotional 
meetings will result; perhaps your own League will 
think a little more deeply on the topic for the evening; 
perhaps the leader for the evening will spend just a 
little more time preparing the material on the topic and 
therefore find more good in it than was ever found be- 
fore. In any event, the contacts made and the friend- 
ships gained, are well worth trying. 


| NEWS! NEWS! 


NEW JERSEY 


_ Hudson River District. A Flying Squad has been organized, 
which will visit the other Districts in the State. Plans are going 
ahead in a great way for the District Religious Concert which will 
be held about Sunday, March 19. A basketball tournament is under 
way between the various Churches of the District for a cup. Wed- 
ding bells rang for Miss Edna Stadel and Mr. John Rugge, our 
former President of New Jersey State League on January NWS 
wish them all the happiness and luck possible in the years ahead, 


, Bergen District. held a joint Installation and Communion Serv- 
ice on January 9, in Grace Lutheran Church, River Edge. Those 
installed were: President, George Lawton, River Edge; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Edward Kruse, Teaneck; Recording Secretary, Miss Emma 
Schmidt, Passaic; and Treasurer, William Blickers, Leonia. A Dis- 
trict paper is about ready for the distribution. The name of the 
publication is the “Buzz” and the editor, George Handzo. 


Now that 1939 is well on its way, Southern District looks for- 
ward to the many contacts which can be made. It is always a source 
of great joy to meet other Leaguers in our meetings and in our 
work, and we always look forward to the time when we can have 
others with us at our rallies or at our social functions, 


Our January Rally was devoted to our Missionar 
Cel Bi Bechtold, Executive Secretary of the Inner Mines Doe 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, brought a. fine message on the 
work of our Missions, both foreign and at home. February com- 
-bined a social and devotional rally, with the entire first part of 
the evening spent in a St. Valentine Party, and short devotional 
services following. This month we meet in Holy Trinity Church 
Audubon, and next month in Zion Church, Egg Harbor, : 
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~ 


was the winner of the 
the highest percentage ot 
1938. Congratulations, 


At present our thoughts are centered on our Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary District Convention which will be held in May. Plans 
are going ahead and we hope to make this convention one of the 
best ever held in our District. 

Plans are going forward throughout the State to send a large 
delegation to the Long Beach National Convention in July. The 
Chairman of the Fund to send these representatives is Mr. Alvin 
Schaediger, First Vice-President of the Luther League of America, 


ARTHUR BONNET, Publicity Secretary 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


From the mountains of Walhalla to the coast of Charleston, 
Luther League Training Schoolg were held during September and 


Berlin, 
for 
the year 


League, 
awarded 
during 


Communion 
”? books 
rallies 


Holy 
“Reading Course 
attendance at the 
Holy Communion! 


October. The schools were held in the following Districts: Central 
District, Reformation, Columbia; Newberry District, St. Luke’s, 
Prosperity; Southern District, St. Barnabas, Charleston; Piedmont 


District, Woman’s Memorial, Spartanburg; Western District, Wit- 
tenberg, Leesville. 4 

The discussion groups conducted were: Luther League Busi- 
ness—Mr. Dick Weber, State President, Charleston; Luther League 
Finances—Mr. Ciremba Amick, State Treasurer, Columbia; Educa- 
tion—Miss Estelle Pugh, State Educational Secretary, Prosperity; 
Life Service—Mr. Heyward Epting, State Life Service Secretary, 
Lutheran Seminary; Missionary Group—Miss Clara Shealy, State 
Missionary Secretary, Elloree; Intermediates—Miss Pearl Stockman, 
State Intermediate Secretary, Little Mountain. The director of the 
Training School was Rev. J. O. Kempson, Blythewood. 

The Fall Conference of the Central District Luther League was 
held Sunday, October 9, 1938, at the Church of Reformation, Colum- 
bia, Rev. Wynne C. Boliek, pastor. The theme of the convention 
was ‘Come, Tarry, Go.” Rev. Boliek delivered the morning sermon 
and used as his subject, ‘Watching Jesus.” His subject fitted in 
very nicely with the theme of the convention. Immediately follow- 
ing the ervice, C. L. Suber, chairman of the newly-organized Central 
District, called a brief business meeting. A constitution for the 
new District was adopted. Mr. Suber announced a balance on 
hand from the State Convention of $49.00 and upon his suggestion, it 
was voted to use the money for the following punposes: (a) $30 
to be used in making the 5 i 
Luther League of America, 


District a Sustaining Member of the 
and (b) that $15 be donated to the 


National Missionary Objective at Konnarock. The meeting then 
adjourned for lunch. The afternoon began at 2 o’clock. _Mr. John 
Zeigler, from the Seminary, had charge of the devotions. Dick 


Weber responded to the welcome extended by 
the host League. 

The Fall Meeting of the Newberry District Luther League was 

held at St. Luke’s, Prosperity, Rev. J Long, pastor, September 
18, 1938. The general theme of the day was “‘Come, Learn, Go.” 
The first phase of the topic was discussed by the pastor in the 
morning sermon. ‘“‘Learn” was used as the theme for the opening 
devotion at the beginning of the afternoon session. The last part, 
“Go,” was presented to the Leaguers by Rev. H. D. Haigler, 
Silverstreet, in ‘Homeward Thoughts.’ During the business ses- 
sion the District voted to purchase all three study books for the use 
of the local Leagues. 
/ The Fall Meeting of Western District was held October 2, 1938, 
in Wittenberg, Leesville, Rev. F. Hiers, pastor. The theme 
was “Christ’s Challenging Call.” After the sermon by Pastor Hiers, 
a constitution was adopted for the new District. In the afternoon 
devotions were led by Miss Helen Wingard, the Training School 
es poudacted by the State officers, and the District officers were 
elected, 

The Fall Meeting of Southern was held October 29th, in St. 
Barnabas Church, Rev. E. W. Brandt, pastor. Two new Leagues 
were welcomed into the District: St. James, Sumter, and St. Luke’s, 
Florence. The program was built around the topic: “Our Bible.” 
Three phases of the subject were discussed by the Leaguers: “How 
Did We Get Our Bible??? by John Brookhart, of Elloree: “How 
Do We Know the Bible Is the Word of God,” by Zoia Bishop, of 
Ehrhardt; and ‘“‘How To Use the Bible,’ by Margaret Wolge, of 
Charleston. The main address was made by Rev. Carl Caughman, on 
“How Is the Bible of Use to Us?” ; 

The Fall Meeting of Piedmont District League was held Oc- 
tober 16, at Woman’s Memorial Lutheran Church, in Spartanburg. 
After the service a short business meeting was held with the 
President, Miss Mini Vogel, presiding. It was to make the Dis. 
trict a Sustaining Member of the Luther League of America and to 
keep the time of the meeting on Sunday, After lunch in the Cleve- 
land Hotel, the Leaguers returnd to the Church for the afternoon 
session, devotions being conducted by Ursula Puakhaber. 

RUTH FEAGLE, Publicity Secretary 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Keeping step with the extensive program of the Educational 
and Missionary Departments, the Life Service Department is work- 
ing on a new basis this year, having a Life Service Honor Roll with 
specific aims to attain. These fourteen aims cover observance of 
Life Service Day, stress on full-time service in the Ministry and 
Diaconate, Life Service study classes, actual visitation and participa- 
tion in service in an institution of the Church, active Church mem- 
bership and workers in the Sunday School and Parish, together with 
vocational guidance conferences and Counsellor Guide lists. Miss 
el See Niemeyer, State Life Service. Secretary, has released de- 
ve Ree a to District Secretaries for their release to the 

Through the efforts of “faithful” 
pone ihe fener of svete Districts of our State, 

ork—The Inner ission Departmen istri 
conducted their annual Christmas Service at oa ye ee ees 
on December 18th, and distributed the January issue of “Light for 
Today,’ to each guest. On January Ist, they conducted a service 
at the County Prison. For the first time York District went “over 


Miss Theo Fitck, of 


reporters we are able to re 


oes 
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the top” in the Sustaining Membership Fund. 
seribed their ‘Konnarock’” Objective. ; 
held January 19th. Another local League publication has joined the 
ane Zion Luther League, Glen Rock. The editor is the local 
eo P. Fuhrman. York District closed a very suc- 

Ridgway—Through “The Commentator” (District bulletin) we 
are made aware of the doings of a small but active group of 
cae nae sine et porilacss in the local Churches seems to 

ne keynote of their work—o >TO is i purchas 
eae oe Sa ork—one group is helping to purchase 

Berks, Allentown and Lancaster Districts had Departmentai 
Conferences on January 14 and 21, respectively. These conferences 
afford excellent opportunity for personal contacts between local and 
District officers. 

In the Allentown District an Intermediate Rally was held simul- 
taneous with the Senior Conferences, A portion of the Intermediate 
program was devoted to departmental groups in charge of the teen- 
agers. The afternoon meeting was followed by a Dinner Report 
Meeting at the Sun Inn, Bethlehem, at which time competition ran 
high as to which Leagues received enough mileage to get to Cali- 
fornia (mileage based on representation of Secretaries at Confer- 
ences). Approximately 100 Leaguers attended the dinnér. Enthusi- 
asm to attend the National Luther League Convention was created 
in the Leaguers through the use of snapshots, maps, trinkets, etc. 
shown by several Leaguers who made a trip to the coast in 237s ; 

More information soon about the York Convention—the 1939 
Luther League of Pennsylvania—to be held in July. 


ANNA M. SCHLEGEL, Publicity Chairman 


1. They also oversub- 
A Missionary Conference was 


OHIO 


Southern Conference held an executive meeting at Grace Ridge- 
wood -Church, Springfield. Miss Dorotha Kette, President, called ihe 
meeting to order and read the names of the newly-appointed sec- 
retaries: Missionary, Miss Virginia Albert, Springfield; Intermediate, 
Miss Hazei Starkey, Miamisburg; Life Service, Miss Mildred Shep- 
herd, Middletown; Sustaining Membership, Kenneth Lambert, Day- 
ton; Publicity, Wray Smith, Springfield. They also pledged their 
loyal support of the new Missionary Objective, which will provide 
new portable cabins for Camp Luboca. That all Luther Leagues 
send in the names and addresses of their officers, the names of their 
Churches, and to what conferences they belong, to the State Sec- 
retary. It was also voted that they will support the State Con- 
vention to be held at Mansfield in September and to hold a rally 
on April 30, at Grace Ridgewood Church, Springfield. 

_The Intermediate Luther League of Auburn Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, pledged to pay ten dollars to the building fund of 
their Church within a period of two years. On December 11, 1938, 
this League paid that pledge in full, a full year before it was due. 
The members of this League range from only 7 to 13 years of age. 
This is a goal that is hard to beat, and should make us Senior 
Leaguers ‘“‘sit up and take notice.” 

The Stovertown Luther League was quite successful in raising 
$100.00 in their recent “‘Mile of Pennies Contest.” This contest 
Jasted six weeks and much enthusiasm was shown by the Church 
members as well as the Leaguers. The winners were entertained 
with a party by the losing side. The captain for the winners was 
Lucille Swingle and the losers were led to defeat by Rev B.C. Kreis. 
: The League at Zanesville is preparing a play to create a greater 
interest for the young people to work in the Church. Additional 
activities in a League will bring about a closer fellowship between 
members and also stimulate interest. 

The Christmas season is the one time of the year that the 
young people of the Luther League can really show how active their 
League is. At this time of the year so much joy and happiness can 
be spread to others in so many ways. The Leaguers in Ohio have 
really done their part this year. Reports from every Conference 
show that the Leaguers want to do their part. Joint meetings, 
candle-light services, repairing toys, visiting the aged and sick, sing- 
ing Christmas carols, having parties for unfortunate boys and girls 
and many more ways were the reports that came to me. Among them 
was one that was very interesting. On Christmas morning, twenty 
rather sleepy Beach City Luther Leaguers met at the Church at five 
o’clock to go caroling, in order to wake the people so that they 
could attend the Candlelight Service at 6:30. It was a perfect 
morning—just snappy enough to get the carolers fully awake. The 
air was very calm so that the strains of “Silent Night” and all the 
other beautiful carols could_be heard for some distance, If any 
person wants to start Christmas Day right, just try caroling at 5 


o'clock in the morning. 
HAROLD LONGE 


NEW YORK 


Seasons greetings to each and every Luther Leaguer in the 
Luther League of America. We hope that tfie holiday season has 
been one of enjoyment for all and that with the coming of 1939, 
each and every League is redoubling its efforts to promote the pro- 
gram of the Luther League of America and the Church of which 
we are an auxiliary. : : 

New York State is renewing its efforts, planning bigger and 
better things for the coming year. Reports from the various Dis- 
tricts show that the Third Annual Unity Dinner more than surpassed 
the two previous observances of it. : ; 

Our Western District Leaguers are busy preparing to entertain 
what is expected to be the largest convention delegation in our his- 
tory at Niagara Falls, May 27-30, 1939. 

Several Leaguers are planning to attend the Long Beach 
National Convention, on July 6-10, 1938. Now. in turning over the 
columm to our District correspondents, may I remind you that New 
York State Luther League is celebrating its 50th Anniversary in 
1943, and wants the Luther League of America to help them by 
having its convention here that year. 


Long Island District 
Greetings of the New Year to all our League friends, and 
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are as busy as bees telling everyone about their Luther League In- 
stitute? We think this such a splendid idea that we want every- 
body to know about it. The plan was formed by Senior Leaguers, 
but our President, Dan Lehmann, and Educational Secretary, Al 
Roeper, deserve most of the credit for they have done a real job 
of organization! On Monday night, February 6th, a group of 
Leaguers, their friends and all who care to participate will meet at 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Hollis, and start their school. We 
will meet for six consecutive Mondays for two hours each time. By 
attending all six lectures you are eligible for a certificate. We are 
more than fortunate to have as our teachers: (1) Dr. Hering, of 
New York, whose welfare work is well known to all New Yorkers 
and whose course will include actual trips to night courts and tene- 
ment slums; (2) Dr. Woodward, of New York, whose courses at 
Pinecrest Dunes are always booked to capacity, will lecture on 
“Marriage and the Home;” (3) Rev. Krahmer, of Queens, to whom 
one always refers when in doubt on a question in Church History, 
will lecture on the “History of the Reformation.” 

We sincerely hope that by the presentation of these courses 
through the Long Island District we can bring to our young people 
knowledge which would be difficult for them to obtain in any but 
a religious school, and we wish that Senior Leaguers of other Dis- 
tricts will be interested in starting institutes and hope they will be 
as fortunate as we in having such splendid cooperation from their 


pastors and friends. 
M. LEHMANN 


Brooklyn District 


New year! New plans! Yes, we of Brooklyn District are making 
new plans for the coming months. Plans to make our District forge 
ahead in leaps and bounds. 

January brings with it Missionary Sunday. Miss Valentein 
Fahr, our Missionary Secretary, is making plans for a very fine 
Missionary Day Service. She is now rehearsing two groups in two 
small plays which will carry through the theme of our Missionary 
Project—Konnarock. Miss Fahr has been keeping the Leaguers con- 
stantly informed of our project and the work they are doing. She 
has also been doing a splendid job arranging for League visits to the 
various Homes for children and old folks and seeing that these 
visits are kept. 

We are going ahead with our visits to the various Leagues in 
our District, cultivating new ones and strengthening our bonds with 
the old ones. Personal contact of the officers with the Leagues tends 
to strengthen the bond between the small group and the larger body. 

Our Activities Committee, too, has been on the job. They 
planned a most successful Christmas Party for us. Miss Magda 
Carlson led the group in a series of rather exerting games and finally 
Jed them to the tables where we partook of some: light refreshments. 
Songs and stories were in order; so was Santa, who came “from 
above’ and distributed gifts to all those present. 

The Committee is now in the midst of its plans for a District 
Social to be held some time in the very near future. 

These plans and others still in the making are setting us off 


to a good start in the New Year. ; 
JULIANA M, MUENZ 


Genesee Valley District 


January finds the Genesee Valley District looking back with 
pleasant memories to the Third Annual Unity Dinner of the Luther 
League of New York State and also looking forward to its Annual 
Winter Social Evening. 

The Unity Dinner was held on Tuesday, November 22, at 
Trinity, in conjunction with the other Districts of New York State. 
A fine turn-out enjoyed the program of dinner, singing of hymns, 
the exchange of greetings with other Districts, and fhe social hour. 
Discussion of the topic, ‘‘Can I Be Idealistic In Today’s World?” 
was led by William Kruse, St. John’s; Ed Blumenstock, Christ; and 
Rev. Fred Heins, Inner Mission Secretary of Rochester. Paul 
Lange, Redeemer, was the General Chairman, assisted by Jane Mc- 
Burney, Reformation; Emily Auer, St. Luke’s; and Clarence Neun, 
St. John’s. ; : 

Plans are now being completed for the Annual Winter Social 
Evening to be held on January 26, at Reformation, with Jane Mc- 
Burney. Reformation, in charge. A large attendance is expected ior 
this evening of fellowship and frolic. ; 

The second volume of the “Luther Log,’’ publication of the 
Genesee Valley District, is now being published bi-monthly. There 
is much interest in its improved and newsy form. 

Though rather late, it is also pleasant to glance back upon the 
Genesee Valley District Fall Rally held on October 2. It was a 
beautiful Indian Summer Sunday that certainly offered other in- 
ducements besides being confined indoors, but an encouraging at- 
tendance was in evidence. oe 

The Conference was led by Rev. F. E. Reissig, who spoke on 
“Freedom.” Pictures of the 1938 State Convention at Syracuse and 
several other interesting movies of the activities of the District were 
shown by Paul Lange, Redeemer. " : 

Ten visitors from the Western District were present. They in- 
cluded Ellsworth Miller, State Missionary Secretary, who spoke on 
Luther League Mission Objectives; Don Bautz, State Vice- Presi- 
dent. who wowed ’em as a song leader (a la Silver Bay), and who 
also presented a truly inspirational talk on the devotional aspects 
of our lives; Harold Kattman, Western District President, who 
spoke about the 1939 State Convention to be held in his. city, 
Niagara Falls; and Charles Becker, President of the Zion, Niagara 
Falls, Luther League. 

This fine representation only served the more to bear out the 
fact that Luther Leaguers throughout New York State are striving 
toward a stronger bond of friendship and unity. 

CLARENCE L. NEUN 


Mohawk Valley District 


Mohawk Valley District, with its one hundred and seventy 
members. is still keeping pace, when not setting it, with the rest 


have you heard the buzz, buzz, buzz of our Senior Leaguers whoof the Districts. 
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Mohawk Valley District’s Unity Dinner went off with a bang. 
It was heard as far as St. Johnsville, which is our newly-admitted 
League. Under the excellent leadership of Miss Doris Brenner, the 
only girl District Chairman in the State, we passed a very united, 
pleasant, entertaining evening. f : 

Our next rally will be January 29, at the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Utica. The guest speaker will be Rev. Edward Joehlke, of 
St. Johnsville. 

Released by permission of the copyright owner, a Luther League 


minded District. 7 i 
KARL STRAPPENBECE 


Rhinebeck District 
1940—Sitate Convention at Poughkeepsie—1940 

Rhinebeck District has decided to be hosts to the New York 
State Convention in Poughkeepsie in 1940. The District has not 
entertained the State since 1925. Plans are already under way to 
raise the necessary amount of money. Plan now to come to Pough- 
keepsie in 1940, 

The Unity Dinner was held at Ghent with ninety-nine present. 
The meeting opened with a dinner, after which the Leaguers went to 
the Church proper where Miss Helen Curry, Chatham; Miss Eleanor 
Coon, Rhinebeck; and Mr. Hugo Pruter, Poughkeepsie, spoke re- 
spectively on “Can We Be Idealistic In Today’s World?—Friend- 
ship,” ‘Building of Our Character,” and “Our Life Work.” Rev. 
Alfred Wietz gave a summary of what the speakers had said and 
his interpretation of the topic. The Leaguers retired to the Sunday 
School rooms where several of the Leaguers took part in several 
short sketches. 

Thayer Shook, Hudson, was elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Rev. Robert Van Deusen as president of the District. 

Rev. Ray Kulman, Life Service Secretary of the District, spoke 
the first Sunday of December, at Hudson. 
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Hudson League is holding a discussion class on Social prob- 
lems. : : * 
Rhinebeck League is at a loss at the present time because of 
Rev. Robert Van Deusen’s accepting a new charge at Richmond- 


© Chatiam League has been selling Christmas cards in. order to 
pay their dues and to buy a ton of coal for the Church. They will 
start a play right after the holidays to be presented before Lent. | 
Pastor and Mrs. Davis held a Social at their home, to which 
twenty Leaguers attended. Table games were played after which 


we enjoyed a buffet supper. HELEN I. CURRY 


Western District 


Margaret Boltz, Extension Secretary of Western District, has 
been heading a Flying Squadron consisting of Donald F. Bautz, 
State-Vice-President, aid Ellsworth C. Miller, State Missionary 
Secretary, which has been visiting the United Lutheran Church in 
America congregation Young People’s Societies in the District that 
have not affiliated with the League. — . 

During the month of December visits were made to the fol- 
lowing Churches: Our Saviour, Buffalo, (Hungarian Mission), 
Blasedell, and Blossom. We have welcomed two new Senior Leagues 
into our District this year, and hope that at the end of our Ex- 
tension Campaign we can report at least ten more. : 

Ruth Miller, registrar for the 46th Annual State Convention at 
Niagara Falls next May, reports that registrations are increasing 
day by day, and it won’t be long before the 100 Club is filled. Send 
your registration to 2591 Genesee St., Buffalo. : 

D. BAUDZ 


That’s all from New York for this month. See you.in April. 
DAVID JENSEN, Publicity Secretary 
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Topics Department=Senior, Intermediate 
INFORMATION FOR LEADERS OF THE CHILDREN OF THE CHURCH 


March 5, 1939 
Second Sunday in Lent 
HOW THE BIBLE IS GOD’S WORD 
(God’s Word and its Recording in Holy Scriptures) 
Il Peter 4:21 
(By Rev. Charles M. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Preparation—-Read : 
Henry E. Jacobs: Summary of Christian Faith, chap. 1 (ULCA) 
Joseph Stump: Christian Faith, chapters 26, 27 (Macmillan) 
Marcus Dods: The Bible; [ts Origin and.Nature (Scribners) 


William Sanday : Inspiration (Bampton Lectures, 1893, Long- 
. mans, Green & Co.) 
Minutes of ULCA Convention, Baltimore, 1938—Declaration 


on the Word of God and the Scriptures (Lutheran, October 
5, 1938, pages 8, 9) : 
Careful Study of the Bible Readings 
Prayer 
Program 
Hymn: “Lord, Thy Word Abideth”’ 
Psalm 119:1-16, responsively 
Hymn: “I Am Standing on the Word” 
Present the Topic 
Discussion 
Hymn: ‘A Glory Bilds” 
Prayers 
Lord’s Prayer 
Leader: Bless We the Lord 
Response: Thanks Be To God 


Daily Bible Readings 


God’s Word is precious and effective. 
What men experienced of the Word they wrote 


Deuteronomy 4:32-40. God’s people heard His Word. 

John 5:31-39. The Scriptures are a witness to Christ. 

Il Peter 1:16-20, The Scriptures are a public record of what 
eye witnesses saw and heard. 

II Timothy 3:14-17. The Bible is written that we may use it 
and become perfect. , 

Luke 4:14-21. 


Isaiah 55:6-11. 
I John 1:1-4, 
down. 


Jesus is the fulfillment of the Scriptures. 


Notes 


Outline: The origin of the Bible; who wrote it; when and where 
and why 
The Inspiration of the Bible—a record of God’s Word 
seen, heard, experienced : 
The Authority of the Bible—How much is temporal; how 
much is universal—the words and the Word 


The Recording of God’s Word in the Holy Scriptures 
The Baltimore Declaration of the U. L. C. A. on 
“The Word of God and the Scriptures” (see the 1938 


Convention Minutes) contains the teaching of our 
Church in the matter with which this topic is concerned. 
It happens only once in a long while that a Church 
body like our U. L. C. A. feels constrained to state of- 
ficially what it believes concerning a given subject. For 
it has been one of the primary responsibilities of the 
Christian Church all through the centuries to do this. 
And ‘there really are but a few topics remaining. unde- 
fined or at least undiscussed by the theologians’ of the 
Church. In the Middle Ages especially, scholastic theo- 
logians undertook to express themselves literally about 
the entire universe. In the universities, Theology was 
“queen of the sciences.” After physicists, naturalists, 
historians,—even lawyers!—had had their say, the theo- 
logians spoke the last word. So modern times have 
witnessed but few declarations on matters primarily 
theological on the part of the Church’s teachers. The 
Reformation period, and the various protestant confes- 
sions and catechisms are, of course, exceptional. Under 
Luther’s influence, for a century after him, men, had 
a great deal to say about the Church’s doctrines and 
practices. But more recent times have not been so 
prolific of doctrinal declarations. What, then, was the 
occasion for our Church, representing the oldest Luther- 
an tradition in America, to express itself in this matter? 


Two practical needs of members of the U. L. C. A. 
occasioned the Baltimore Declaration. The first of these 
is still a present need, namely, the need for unity among 
American and, indeed, world-Lutherans. Every topic 
which might present barriers to the unity of Lutherans 
ought to be thoroughly discussed and a common point 
of view attained. Members of the U. L. C. Av and of 
other American Lutheran Church bodies have long dis- 
cussed the possible differences in their several points 
of view. This one matter of how the Bible is to be re- 
garded as having recorded God’s Word remains unde- 
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termined. At least it was undetermined before our 
Church published its declaration. It is now settled so 
far as we are concerned, Others still differ with us, and 
our declaration will long remain a matter 
discussion, a meeting-place for the points of view of 
the various dis-united groups of Lutherans in America. 
Without it, the matter might be left up in the air. A 
straightforward, well-considered statement of belief was 
needed. At Baltimore, our Church supplied it. 

The second need for such a statement has been met 
in such a way that henceforth members of the U. L. C. A. 
can never be uncertain as to where they stand. They 
have long.wanted an official declaration, such as they 
now have, to direct their hearts and minds unfailingly 
to the essential matters in the Holy Scripture Men 
have found just about everything there: a constitution 
and laws for a nation (Judaism) or for a Church 
{Genevan Calvinism); rules and regulations for life in 
general (Puritanism) or for the future life in particular 
(Roman Catholicism), and so on! But what matters 
most? What, amid all the details of Jewish ceremonial 
laws and constitutional history, Apostolic injunctions 
and advice, Gospel stories and prophetic vistons—what 
has God said? How has the Holy Bible recorded His 
Word? For our study and use of the Scriptures, in 
nurturing our faith, we have long needed a clear sign- 
post saying, “This way to the heart of the Bible! Avoid 


y? 


all detours! 


of common 


A brief summary of the Baltimore Declaration may 
he put as follows. All that God has spoken to men— 
showing them in nature, in history, and especially in 
Jesus Christ, His Son, of Himself and His will for them 
—is God’s Revelation. It centers in Jesus Christ, His 
Life and Teachings, His Death and Resurrection. This 
we call good news: the Gospel. And this Gospel of 
Jesus is the Word of God in its most real sense. All 
else besides that we know of God and His great salva- 
tion for mankind attaches itself around the centre, 
Christ. Close to the Gospel are the Old Testament 
promises and prophecies which Jesus fulfilled. These 
bring with them Israel’s history, and, ultimately, all 
human history, seen in relation to that Chosen One 
among the nations. Back of history is the natural world 
of God’s creation. Jesus showed us clearly that His 
Heavenly Father, Who let not one sparrow fall to the 
ground without Him, has revealed something of His 
love and goodness in nature as well as in human history, 
or in Jesus’ own life and character. Now how have we 
learned of all this Revelation of God, His Word? To 
begin with its centre, we realize that Christ has come 
to us in the written record of the New Testament 
Gospels and Epistles. The record of the Apostolic 
Church is God’s Revelation, God’s Word concerning 
His Son, our Saviour. And those areas of revealed truth 
that surround the Gospel and lie back of it, prophesying 
its coming, have been recorded by Israel’s prophets, be- 
ginning with Moses and the opening books of the Old 
Testament history, and including the Psalmists and 
Sages of Israel as well. Thus one Book, the Bible, is 
the record of the whole Revelation of God. Christ is the 
centre, both of that Revelation and of the Scriptures. 
All else is important only insofar as it relates to Him 
and to His Gospel. This is the useful sign post our 
Church has erected! 
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The divine origin, authority of the 
Scriptures follows as a matter of course from this view 
of them as the Record of Revelation. 
found Christ, 
in the Bibl 
times as a 


inspiration and 


Because we have 
God, and found ourselves so truly 
ancient 
prepared means of God's reaching 
us. His Spirit comes with His Word, we say. And so 
coming, the Spirit creates in us faith in Christ's Gospel, 
by means of its having been recorded in the Apostolic 
and Prophetic Scriptures. They are therefore 
lible and all-powerful truth of God in all 
His salvation. Notice 
connection of this! Matters of fact, 
not be true in the 


found 
e, we recognize these writings of 
divinely 


the intal- 
that concerns 
the religious 
scientific or other- 
Bible. That is not 
Matters of faith con- 
In these the Scriptures are our infallible guide 
standard. 


revelation and our 


wise, May or may 


our concern as believers in Christ. 
cern us. 
and 


Questions 

the Bible 

When was it written? 

Where was it written and in what languages? 

Not everything written is in the Bible. How 
selection made? 

What does the Bible tell? 

Can it be depended on for the purpose for which 
it is written? 

What is its authority? 

What do you mean by inspiration? 

Is it right to make a distinction between the 
of the Bible” and the “Word of God?” Why? 

What is the Bible for? 


Who wrote 


Was 


“words 


March 12, 1939 
Third Sunday in Lent 


THE SAME WORD IN EVERY TONGUE 
Matthew 24:14 
Charles M.,Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Preparation—Personal—Read : 
Mex eee The Story of Bible Translations (Jewish Pub.) 
oO. Norlie: The Translated Bible (ULCA) 
M. ee Luther’s German Bible (Lutheran Book Concern) 
Preparation for the Meeting—l. Get as many different translations 
as possible and exhibit them at the meeting. Try the library; 
ask for Bible in other tongues or translations from friends. 
2. Obtain from the nearest store of the American Bible Society, 


(By Rev. 


copies of their little booklet, John 3:16, in many _lan- 
guages and of the material offered for Universal Bible 
Sunday, 1938. 


3. Ask some to be present who can read or recite familiar 
portions of Scripture in other languages. 


(The American Bible Society also has an exhibit of the Bible 


which they will lend free upon request, to be returned 
after use.) 
Program 
Hymn: ‘Spread, O Spread Thou Mighty Word” 


Psalm 119: 17-32, responsively 

Hymn: ‘Thy Word, O Lord, Like Gentle Dews” 
Present the Topic 

Discussion 

Hymn; “Shine Thou Upon Us, Lord” 


Daily Bible Readings 


Micah 4:1-4. All nations seek the Word. 

Zechariah 2:10-13. Many nations: joined in the Word. 
Tsaiah 56:1-8. The Lord welcomes strangers (foreigners). 
Psalm 138:1-5. All shall hear the Word. 

Matthew 28:16-20. The Gospel for all. 

Acts 1:1-9. Beginning at Jerusalem— 

Acts 2:1-11. The beginning of New Testament translation. 


Notes 


The original Bible languages 
The beginning of translations: 
Old Testament 
New Testament 
How Bible translation is done 


Outline: 
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How the Bible is distributed 
Why translation is necessary , 
Do we have the Word of God when we have a translation?! 


The Universalizing of God’s Word in the 
Translated Bible 

We saw last week that the Holy Scriptures are our 
infallible guide to the heart and centre, as indeed, to all 
of God’s Revelation; The amazing thing is that this 
is true for all peoples the world over! Our English 
Bibles, translated into the tongues of China or India or 
Africa, have the same power to reveal the heart of God 
for people speaking those languages that they have for 
us in our own speech. 

The original records of the divine revelation were 
made chiefly in Hebrew and Greek. A few passages of 
the Old Testament, especially in the books of Daniel 
and Ezra, are in Aramaic, a language closely related to 
Hebrew. All the New Testament books were originally 
written in Greek, Jesus must have said many things 
which they record in the Aramaic of His time. But 
there is no certain evidence that any of the New Testa- 
ment passages have been translated from Aramaic orig- 
inals in a written form. 

Beginning several centuries before Christ, the pro- 
cess of translating from the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment, and within a very few centuries after Christ, from 
the Greek of the New Testament as well, has continued 
down to the present day. Jesus Himself, according to 
modern scholars, may possibly have read the Old Testa- 
ment in Aramaic and Greek as well as in the original 
Hebrew. For the Jews of His time had long ceased to 
speak Hebrew. It had become a language of religion 
and the schools, like Mediaeval Latin. But Palestinian 
and Babylonian Jews commonly spoke Aramaic, includ- 
ing several similar dialects; and Jews of the Dispersion, 
in the Hellenistic world, commonly used Greek. We find 
representatives of both these groups in the New Testa- 
ment. Jesus is, Himself, the outstanding Palestinian 
Jew; Paul represents the Hellenists. Another ancient 
language, really only a dialect of Aramaic, is Syriac. 
(Aram and Syria are identical in Old Testament ge- 
ography.) Then, in later New Testament times, we re- 
call connections of the early Christians with Rome and 
with parts of Africa, especially Egypt and Ethiopia. 
All these lands included Jews before the times of 
Jesus, who read their Old Testament Scriptures in the 
language of their own places of residence. The versions 
of the Bible, therefore, in Greek, Aramaic, Syric, Latin, 
Ethiopic and Egyptian are the oldest. For scholars who 
can learn these languages, they are very important. 
Sometimes, when the Hebrew original is difficult’ to 
understand, one of these ancient versions will shed 
light upon its meaning. We have some copies of the 
versions are from older texts than our oldest 

' Hebrew manuscripts contain. These are especially help- 
ful, for although the Hebrew manuscripts that have 
come down have been most exactly and carefully copied, 
obscure words do occur, and comparison with the ver- 
sions is of great value. 

More practical have been the modern translations of 
the original Scriptures. These, beginning with Luther’s 
German Bible, have afforded Protestants especially the 
means of learning the Scriptures for themselves. The 
Mediaeval Church used mostly its own Latin version. 
Varying translations, including many in the speech of 


which 
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the people, were not authorized nor even encouraged, 
Wycliffe’s English Bible, nearly two centuries before 
the Reformation, is the most familiar among these popu- 
lar versions, After Luther, their number and importance 
tremendously increased, especially in lands where the 
Reformation secured a foothold and prospered. 

A third group of Bible versions are those made for 
missionaries, and chiefly by the missionaries themselves, 
who have gone out from American and European 
Churches to remote parts of the earth. The number of 
different languages’ and dialects spoken on earth is 
amazing, So, too, are the ingenuity and industry of in- 
tellectual labor which have made possible the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into these thousand tongues. In a 
sense, the ancient versions of the Christian Church, es- 
pecially the Syriac and Egyptian, and the Latin, were 
also missionary versions, made for practical purposes, 
although now known only to learned scholars, save 
where small communities remain in the near East, speak- 
ing some of these ancient languages. The oldest forms 
of German, Old Saxon and Gothic, for example, are also 
languages into which missionary monks first translated 
the Biblical Books, thus, in some instances, creating the 
first written documents of the language in question. But 
the past hundred years of intense missionary enterprise, 
circling the globe, have advanced this process most re- 
markably. j 

A final group of Bible versions to be considered is 
that of modern re-translations in the chief languages. 
Thus in English we have the American Bible published 
by the University of Chicago, Moffat’s Bible, and others. 
Their purpose is not to supply any lack of English 
Bibles, but to improve, if possible, or at least to assist 
in our understanding and appreciating the former, es- 
pecially the King James version, Modern scholarship 
has learned much from the ancient versions, like the 
Greek, since the days of the King James Bible transla- 
tion. Difficulties in the original texts, and variants in 
many manuscripts that have been found since the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, have had to be taken 
into consideration and sometimes changed the phrasing 
of a verse or the exact expression of a word. Such im- 
provements in minutiae may not be very important, but 
can at times prove helpful, particularly for the study of 
our common, English Bibles, produced so long ago and 
so far away from us in America today. The language 
of the King James Bible itself requires study, as though 
it were not our language. Modern English versions have 
their place here. 

The universalizing of God’s Word has been the 
great objective and the great accomplishment of the 
translators of the Bible. Even as the Old Testament 
prophets envisioned all nations coming on vast new 
highways to Israel, to learn of the God of Jacob and 
His ways, and even as Jesus commissioned His dis- 
ciples to go into all nations, preaching the Gospel—so 
the Church, through the centuries, has enabled men to 
hear the Word of the Gospel in their own languages and 
dialects. The consecrated labors of missionary scholars, 
of teachers of the Church, have spread the ‘Word to 
earth’s remotest bounds. 


Questions 
What are the great language families? 
To which does English belong? 
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Mention some German words which cannot be per- 
fectly translated into English; some 
English which cannot be translated well. 

Do we really get the thought or idea in a trans- 
lation? 

What is a dead language? 

Is it an advantage or disadvantage that the original 
Bible languages are now dead languages? 

Into how many languges has the Bible been trans- 
lated? 

In addition to bringing the Word of God to people. 
what other good effects has Bible translation had on 
languages? 


French; some 


Give translations, original ones, in the League meet-* 


ing, of verses of the Bible. 


March 19, 1939 
Fourth Sunday in Lent 


A LAMP UNTO MY FEET 
Psalm 119:105 : 
(By Rey. Charles M. Cooper, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


How to Prepare 


Keep in mind the purpose of the topic—to show how the Bible is a 
light which guides in the right way those who use it faithfully 

Read: 

H. E. Jacobs: Summary of Christian Faith, chapter 24 (ULCA) 

Henry T Sells: Twelve Books of Bible Studies (any one of 
them—published by Revell) 

Bruce Curry: Bible and the Quest of Life (Oxford) 
Nolde & Hoh: My Bible (ULCA) 

Obtain from the American Bible Society cards showing where to 
find helpful passages of Scripture called: Where To Look; How 
To Use the Bible; A Bible Alphabet. 


How To Conduct This Meeting 


Be there early; see that the room, chairs, ventilation, lights, music, 
books, are right 


Use This Program 
Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden” j 
Announce the Topic and the purpose of the meeting 
Read Psalm 143 in unison ’ 
Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts” 


Present the Topic. A panel may be used or a group discussion 
or a talk 

Discussion . : : 

Prayers: For right use and understanding of God’s Word 


Lord’s Prayer 
Leader: Bless We the Lord 
Response: Thanks Be To God 


Daily Bible Readings 
Psalm 1. Prosperity from the Word. 
Psalm 62:5-12. God, the Source of strength. 
Job 22:21-27. Recovery from God. ; alt ; 2 
Proverbs 3:1-6. Long life and peace in keeping God’s W ord. 
Psalm 119:1-16. Happiness in God’s Word. 
Psalm 119:97-112. The Word is charming and sweeter 


See 14:15-26. Love to God is shown in keeping His Word. 


than 


Notes 
Outline; The Bible for each one as well as for nations and the 
hurch ; 4 . : 

The need of a light to guide in this world’s darkness 

The Bible’s light is steady, trustworthy, effective ‘ 
Various ways to use the Bible to receive the light it has 

to give 
The Individualizing of God’s Word Through 
Devotional Study 

We observed in the preceding topic the outward 
spread of the Word of God through the translated Bible. 
This week our concern is in the opposite direction: the 
incoming and indwelling of that same Word, in our- 
selves. But all that has been under consideration in the 
previous weeks has its application here. Unless we can 
realize how the Bible records for us, personally, the 
good news God has in store for us; and unless we can 


appreciate the full meaning of that Gospel in language 
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meaningful to us—it will be impossible to appreciate 
the Word of God in devotional study. We require first 
of all, then, a devout attitude of mind, that perceives in 
the reading of Holy Scriptures a meeting of God Him- 
self, as He has revealed Himself, with ourselves. And 
secondly, a clear understanding of the Bible’s language 
is needed, as modern translations, or, even better, the 
ancient versions and texts themselves can help us to 
that understanding. At the very least, in using the 
King James Bible, or Revised Version, one ought to 
have a good dictionary at hand, that every word may be 
rendered intelligible. Comparison of revised or modern 
versions, or foreign language Bibles (if not the Greek 
and Hebrew themselves!) with the King James version 
is an excellent procedure. 

The Church year is primarily a device for bringing 
before the individual Christian in common with his fel- 
low believers the most significant portions of the Scrip- 
ture and the Revelation there recorded. Each week, se- 
lections from the Psalms (in the Introits), the Prophets 
(in Old Testament lessons), the Epistles and the Gos- 
pels are arranged for use in worship. Observe in the 
“General Rubrics” of the Common Service Book (Page 
497 in the Word edition, and 299 in the Music edition) 
the supplementary tables of Lessons for the Sundays 
and Festivals of the Church Year, which may be em- 
ployed in addition to the regular Epistle and Gospel se- 
lections at the Chief Service, or as the lessons at Matins 
or Vespers. A study of these passages week by week, 
would greatly enrich every worshipper’s participation in 
Church services on Sundays. At the very least, one 
ought to read the regularly appointed Epistle and Gos- 
pel before going to Church, And this 
with both that devout attitude of mind which asks, 
“what does God say here to me?” and with some, at 
any rate, of the intellectual concern which will go back 
of the printed word, so easily glossed over, to its mean- 
ing, by way of comparative study with other versions 
than the one followed in the Common Service Book. 
Students of college Latin, French, 
German or Greek, ought certainly to own and constant- 
ly employ Bibles in these languages as helps to the in- 
terpretation of the English Bible. 

In the Word Edition of the Common Service Book 
(Page 507) there follows “A Table of Lessons for Morn- 
ing and Evening Throughout the Year.” These are for 
daily, not merely weekly, study. They form an admirable 
course of daily Bible readings on which to base one’s 
private, or family, devotions. Excluding the regular 
Church Year portions of the Epistles and Gospels, and 
such chapters or passages as are unsuitable to devotion- 
al use, (like Old Testament genealogies)—these selec- 
tions divide up what remains of the whole Bible into 
daily portions; one from the New Testament for morn- 
ing, and one from the Old for evening. The Book of 
Common Prayer (of the Protestant Episcopal Church) 
has a similar series, but includes both an Old and a 
New Testament lesson for both morning and evening 
use, The wisdom of following some such well-ordered 
arrangement in place of plunging in haphazardly, or 
trying to read indiscriminately straight through the 
Bible will be at once apparent. It affords system, setting 
a start and a finish to every selection. It has good 
proportion, giving equal place to the much smaller, but 


should be done 


high school or 
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much more important New Testament with the much 
bulkier, but much less practical Old Testament Books. 
It observes an order that fits in with the Church Year, 
too, thus basing its selections for daily use on the same 
principle that underlies the weekly lessons. What is 
this principle? 

Christ is the centre of God’s Revelation, in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily! This is 
our Lutheran—Lutheran because Evangelical—point of 
view. His Life and Death and Resurrection, the whole 
range of His and His Apostles’ Teachings as to our 
Faith and Life in Him—these are basic in our belief. 
Accordingly the Church Year divides itself, from Ad- 
vent to Trinity Sunday according to the successive 
stages of the revelation Jesus gave of God. This is not 
exactly an annual re-reading of the biography of Jesus, 
from birth to death. It goes much deeper than that. 
It begins, not with His human birth, but with His com- 
ing into the lives of His believing people. It concludes, 
not with His death on the Cross—but after His glorious 
resurrection and ascension, with the celebration on Trin- 
ity Sunday of His oneness with the Father and the 
Spirit: “Ever one God, world without end!” And the 
Sundays after Trinity develop the distinctive graces of 
the Christian Life, applying the truth of the first half- 
year to believers’ own personal experiences of God. This 
great Christo-centric principle of the Church Year re- 
quires, to make it practical, the kind of individualizing 
that only daily devotions on the part of practicing Chris- 
tians will afford. The pulpit and choir may set the 
theme and give forth its first statements on the Lord’s 
Day, in Church: but the daily personal lives of be- 
lievers must develop these themes into the full, rich 
harmonies of true and effective Christianity. The score 
is before you in Scripture! God Himself conducts this 
symphony, which is His own composition. Hear the 
music of His Gospel: sing and play your very life into 
it by devout and earnest study of the recorded Word! 


Questions 

Mention seven different ways of Bible study. 

Present a brief word-study. 

Show how a biography lights the way. 

Give three verses to use in trouble. 

Recite three verses showing God cares. 

What are the great passages showing God’s will— 
how to live? 

What does the Bible say to those who have messed 
up their lives and failed? 

Give favorite chapters and verses. 

How are the Church Bible lessons chosen? 


March 26, 1939 
Fifth Sunday in Lent 


A POWER FOR SALVATION 


; Romans 1:16 
orm 5 

rdman’s Sources of Power in Famous Lives (Cokesb 
Harold Begbie: In the Hand of the Potter ‘ ee 
z picoddes ee ue an) 

. P. Harry: Power (tract from Luther L 
Henry VanDyke: Lost Word ely 
Visit a power plant; an evangelistic mission 
Talk with several about their conversion and Christian life 


Program 


Hymn: “O Christ, Our King, Creator, Lord” 
Prayer—For grace in considering the Topic 
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Pealm 19 read iu unison - 
Hymn: “Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus” 
Present the Topic 
Discussion 
Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate’ 
Prayers by several of the group 
Lord’s Prayer 

Leader: Bless We the Lord 

Response: Thanks Be To God 


Daily Bible Readings 


I Corinthians 1:18-25. God’s Power, not ours. 

I Corinthians 1:26-31. All is of God and for Him. 

Luke 5:17-26. Power to heal and forgive. 

Luke 9:1-6. Th2 power delegated to the apostles. 

Acts 3. Power to heal, to preach and to convert. hed ¢ 
Acts 11:12-21. Salvation and the Spirit through the Word. 
Hebrews 1:1-3. Christ’s Word and Power. 


’ 


Notes 


Various kinds of power— 
Physical force 
Chemical affinity 
Psychological influence 
Spiritual dynamic 
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2. God’s Word a Source of Power— 

Moses before Pharoah and at the Red Sea 
Jesus healing the sick and raising the dead 
The Apostles doing as Jesus did 


3. God’s Word a Power Now—for 
Salvation 
Healing 
Forgiveness 
New Life 

God’s word is powerful. He gives the Word and 
the results are accomplished. His Word still brings 
salvation. It calls to repentance, it brings forgiveness 
and His Spirit. It changes lives and makes them good. 
He gives life. 

The Word is recorded in the Bible. It is the Gospel 
—God’s promise of forgiveness and eternal life. Nothing 
quite so gets a person as undeserved favors. That is 
what God gives us. We are unworthy sinners. He gives 
His Son and offers us new life in Him. And He gives 
what He offers so soon as we are willing to believe His 
offer and accept His grace. 

The world today is relying on force. We think too 
much in terms of physical force. Nations are relying on 
armaments rather than on treaties and the assurance 
of the Word. Broken faith has caused this. But it is a 
mistake to rely on force. It does not work in education 
or in civilization. It may achieve certain quick results 
but in the end, without God’s Word of grace and love 
and holiness, it defeats itself. Force always calls out 
opposing force. But spiritual power calls out cooperating 
power as in a forceful personality and in Gdd’s Word. 

The Bible is a store-house of power available for 
our use. If we use it faithfully, the results will be evi- 
dent in our lives. 


Questions 
Give illustrations of physical force, of chemical af- 


finity, of psychological influence, of spiritual power. 


What is more powerful—physical force or spiritual 
dynamic? 

Why do people rely more on force than on Spiritual 
dynamic? ; 

How is spiritual dynamic acquired? 

Is God’s Word destructive ever? 

What is salvation? 

Why is some preaching weak? 

Mention examples of the power of God’s Word. 


Further Reading 
The books mentioned under Preparation 


Studdert Kennedy: The Word and the Work (L 
Karl Barth: The Word of God and the Word Soha ie 


Nao 
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INTERMEDIATE TOPICS FOR MARCH 


March 5, 1939 
ON THE MOUNT OF INSTRUCTION 


Matthew 5:1-15; Romans 12:16-21 


If Left To Ourselves 

How far would one progress in getting knowledge 
if left to his own initiative? That all depends on the 
person. A Robinson Crusoe, although living on a de- 
serted island, made pretty good use of his opportunities. 
Having the knowledge and skill to use his hands to pro- 
vide shelter and food and to protect himself from the 
weather, Crusoe was able to take care of himself. Under 
more favorable conditions than enjoyed by Crusoe other 
men, who are real in life, also made great progress by 
self-eduaction. Abraham Lincoln, as we learned last 
month in our study of his life, was such a person. We 
call these men self-made men. But even they, while de- 
nied the advantages of schooling, climbed to the Mount 
of Instruction by force of will. Most of us, however, if 
left to ourselves, would not get very far in mastering 
the many lessons of life. We need the help that comes 
from the experiences and teachings of others. In fact, 
we rise highest in the knowledge of things and life when 


we live on the experiences and teachings of others. In 


the affairs of the world, those who have to be always 
told, drawn out, or pushed ahead, in the long run usually 
get left behind. 


Climbing Up the Mountain 

In order not to be left behind we must be willing to 
pay the price of climbing. The story is told of a King 
who had three sons. Not being sure which one of the 
three boys was the most worthy one to succeed him 
as ruler of his people, he put them to a test. He in- 
structed them to climb the loftiest mountain in his do- 
main and bring back some token to prove how far they 
had climbed. The three sons set out early in the morn- 
ing. By noon the oldest son returned. His father asked 
him to produce his token. The showed him a 
flower which he had plucked hali-way up the mountain- 
side, The second oldest son returned at mid-afternoon 
and was likewise asked by his father to show the re- 
sults of his efforts. In turn he produced a twig off a 
tree that stood at the timberline. The youngest son was 
still to be heard from. Darkness had already fallen when 
he was seen approaching the home of his father. His 
clothes were torn and his body was spent, but his face 
glowed with excitement. When asked to produce his 
token, he replied: “Sir, where I was there was nothing 
to pluck, for I reached the very top of the mountain. 
However,” added he, “I saw the valley on the other side 
of the mountain.” That was enough evidence to prove 
to the aged King which one of his three sons was 
worthy to rule in his stead. 

Yes, we must climb to the very top of the moun- 
tain in order to win the prize. Those who stay below or 
who climb only half-way to the top miss both the thrill 
of the climb and the results that follow thereafter. 


The Will To Climb 


Two little men stood looking at a hill: < 
One was mamed Can’t and one was named Will. 
Gan’t" said, “LT 


scn 


never in the world can climb this hill.” 
So there he is at the bottom ot the hill. 


Will said, “I’ll get to the top because I will.” 

And there he is now at the top,of the hill. 

Two little men are living by the hill: 

At the bottom is Can’t; at the top is Will_—Anonymous 

On Top of the Mountain 

The world is full of people who have paid the price 
climbing to the top of the mountain, and on the 
other hand, there are those who think they have climbed 
to the top. As youth you must choose between the in- 
struction offered you by “those on the top” of the moun- 
tain and those who just 
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“think they have reached the 
top.” If you would succeed in life you must trace the 
footsteps of those who have become successful by climb- 
Fol- 
lowing the instruction of all others will not get you to 
tHe tO) 


ing, plus the use of your own God-given ability. 


The world has no more trustworthy teacher 
than Jesus, whose mountain-top lessons on the meaning 
of life, if obeyed, make possible for each and all to rule 
wisely and well over his own life and the lives of others. 


Learning from Jesus 
All that a Christian needs to know can be learned 
from Jesus. 


He should be our first teacher—our only 
He has bid us come and “learn of Him.” It 
was stated before that we must learn from the experi- 
ences and teachings of others. Now we state that Jesus 
should be our first and only Teacher. Are we not say- 
ing one thing in one breath, and altogether a different 
another? No, Because, learn of 
good from others has in turn been learned by them from 
Jesus. In all our learning we should measure man’s 
teachings by Christ’s teachings. 

Now let us go to Scripture to learn from Jesus some- 
of the greatest lessons ever taught. é 


teacher. 


thing in what we 


(Read Aloud Matthew 6:25-32) 
Here we learn that God is our heavenly Father; that 
He loves us; that He cares for us and that, therefore, 
we should not be unduly concerned about the things 
of life. How different is this teaching as compared to 
the world’s daily practice of the individual grabbing ail 
he can without thought of his fellowman: of nation hat- 
ing nation and going to war to settle petty disputes; 
and of brother against brother as in the case of Spain 
today. Isn’t it of far greater va‘ue to follow Jesus in 
His teaching to “Seek first the kingdom of God, and 
His righteousness,” than the world’s teaching, “Get ail 
you can for yourself while the getting is good?” 
Mention some of the things you possess that only 
God gave you. Now mention the things that the world 
has to offer. Compare the two lists. Which are the 
best things? Which are the lasting things? 


(Read Aloud Luke 10:25-37) 

Here we learn the great lesson of sharing with 
others the good things received from God. When Gen- 
eral Booth of the Salvation Army, wanted to send a 
fitting Christmas greeting to his workers all over the 
world he decided on a one-word message. His telegram 
read, “Others.” Who are the happiest people on earth? 
Who are the richest people on earth? Who do the most 
good on earth? The answer is, those who help others. 
Measure this teaching of Jesus against that of the 
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world’s, namely: If I don’t take care of myself, nobody 
else will.” 
(Read Aloud Matthew 18:1-4) 


This is one of the many lessons Jesus taught con- 
cerning a right spirit in us. Jesus knew how easy it 
was for man to become proud and boastful, so He took 
a little child and used him as an illustration of how we 
should always act. Paul put it this way, “Let this mind 
be in you which was in Christ Jesus.’ Many were the 
times that Jesus humbled Himself. Read John 13:1-16. 


(Read Aloud John 14:1-6) 

Herein is given to man his surest anchorage for 
this life—Faith. One of the first essentials to a teacher 
is in his ability to be faithful, and the second essential 
is to be able to impress faith in his teachings upon his 
hearers. These two things the Master Teacher was able 
to do. In order to convince the world that He was the 
Son of God, Jesus had to first prove Himself faithful. 
To His question, ‘‘Which of you convicteth me of sin?” 
none could answer. Because there were none to convict 
Him is reason enough for us to believe in Him. He was 
certainly the Son of God. Therefore, in none other can 
we believe, either of things in this life or in things in 
the life to come. _ 

Briefly we will state a number of lessons we may 
learn from the lips of Jesus as He taught from the 
Mount of Instruction A few verses from Scripture 
(Christ’s own words) will accompany each lesson. Read 
the Scripture words of Jesus. Then tell in your own 
words their meaning. 


Clean speech—Matthew 12:35-37 
Forgiveness—Matthew 18:21-35 
Love and Kindness—Matthew 5:43-48 
Preparedness—Matthew 25:1-12 
Self-Control—Matthew 4:1-11 
Sacrifice—Matthew 10:37-42; John 15:13 
True Discipleship—Mark 1:6-20 
Toierance—Luke 6:37 
Unselfishness—Matthew 7:12 
Have you studied the treatment of this topic as 
given in the Quarterly Helps? 
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ON THE MOUNT OF PRAYER 
Matthew 14:15-23; I Timothy 2:1-8 
Introduction 

Last week we studied the first of a series of four 
Mountain Top lessons. Can you recite the subject of 
that lesson? Today our subject is, “On the Mount of 
Prayer.” Our Companion in all these studies is Jesus. 
He is also our inspiration to the study of them. We 
need just such an inspiring Companion as Jesus in order 
to live God-trusting and God-directed lives, Living, as 
we do, in a world of sin we need the help that only 
Jesus can givé. He dwelt both in the valleys of sad ex- 
perience and on the mountains of divine experience, For- 
tunately you who study these lessons still belong to an 
age group that is happy, gay and untroubled by the big- 
ger concerns and troubles of life. And rightly so. And 
keep in that condition as long as possible. But, as the 
burdens of life are shifted to your shoulders then will 
you need to draw on the strength of Jesus more and 
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more, And then the lessons you have learned now wilk 
direct your eyes “to the hills from whence cometh your 
help.” Then you will know the value of having a Friend 
who once lived in the valley of sad experience, but who 
now beckons to you from the mountain top of divine 
we reach up to the Mount of 
the meaning of prayer to our 


experience So, today, 
Prayer to grasp held of 
daily job of living. 


What Prayer Is Not 

I once heard a preacher in a prayer say, “Dear 
Lord, make us child-like, but keep us from being child- 
ish.” Can you tell the difference between being child- 
like and being childish? Well, a lot of folks are child- 
ish in their prayers to God. And here are some of the 
ways men pray childishly: 

1. Prayer is childish when only used in case of 
emergency, In all public buildings and on city street 
corners one will find fire boxes. Across the front of 
each box is written these words, “In case of an emerg- 
ency,’ whereupon direction is given how to operate 
the alarm to call out the fire department. God, like the 
firemen, is ready at all times to answer our call, but 
He doesn’t like to be called upon “only in case of 
emergency.’ The Bible.enjoins upon us to call upon 
God “in all times of need.” Now since we have need 
for God all the time, not just when serious trouble pops 
up. prayer should become a regular habit with us. 

Just as the firemen want to be called out before 
the fire gets a good start, likewise God doesn’t want 
us to wait until our lives and souls are so badly burned 
out that even He will find it a difficult task to save us. 
Judas waited too long to call upon God to save him, 
and many like him have waited too long. It isn’t a 
question of God’s not being able to save to the utter- 
most, but one of our not having the strength to even 
utter the faintest call: 

Luther, in a sermon on praying to the saints, said: 
“We honor them and call upon them only when we have 
a pain in our legs or our heads, or when our pockets 
are empty.” Let’s learn early in life not to use God 
as an errand boy. 

2. We are childish in our prayers when we pray 
as to a Santa Claus. When a little child ‘hangs up her 
stocking it is usually accompanied with a list of things 
Santa is to bring. Now Christ loves the little children, 
and has us to understand that we are to be as little 
children; but the Bible also tells us that God knows 
what we need even before we ask Him. Hence, forget 
the list of wants when you pray to God. We are grown 
up children, We don’t longer believe in a Santa Claus. 
Why then make God cut of one? We belittle prayer 
when we use God as an errand boy. 

3. Prayer is childish, too, when we tell God how 
good we've been and use that as an argument to get 
special favor from Him. Read aloud the account of the 
Publican and the Pharisee in Luke 18:9-14, Since the 
Bible has declared that all have sinned and come far 
short of the glory of God it stands to reason how fool- 
ish and childish is our approach to God on the basis 
of our own merit. The Publican had the right idea of 


prayer. That should be our idea, too. 


4 Prayer is childish when we make of it a sort 


of a dumb-bell exercise. Just merely forming the habit 
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of prayer without feeling the meaning of it is about as 
helpful and understandable as is talking to one-self in 
his sleep. 

What Prayer Is 


We climb to the mountain top of prayer when we 
think of it in terms of communion with God. What is 
the meaning of communion in this sense? It is having 
fellowship with God. You know what it is to have 
fellowship with one another. Sometimes you walk along 
with a friend and talk and talk. Again you may visit 
with that friend in his home and sit for hours studying 
or reading together, Again you may get into serious 
conversation, or just walk along side by side in silence. 
Or, you may have to tell your friend about some fault 
or mistake he has and, he, too, may have to 
scold you. But with all, you love each other, trust each 
other, and enjoy each other’s company better than words 
can express. That's what it means to have fellowship 
with God. In other words, God is ever present with 
you. You learn from Him, you lean on Him, you love 
Him. 

Samuel Johnson once was asked what the strongest 
argument for prayer was, and he replied, “Sir, there is 
no argument for prayer,’’ meaning, of course, that prayer 
was so natural and necessary that it needed no argu- 
ment. Lincoln once said: “I have been driven many 
times to my knees by the overwhelming conviction that 
I had nowhere else to go; my wisdom and that of all 
around me seemed insufficient for the day.” When we 
view prayer in the light oi the words of these two men 
we at once turn to God. 


made, 


The mount of prayer is a mount of privilege. With 
Daniel we then throw open the window of our soul to 
let the voice of God enter therein and to fellowship with 
Him. We ought to go to God and thank Him for His 
wonderful goodness, and we believe that it is neces- 
sary that we do this; but above all other considerations 
we should consider it a privilege to pray. Here is how 
someone valued prayer as a privilege, “Then prayer en- 
larges your sympathies, quiets your mind, sweetens your 
dispositions, widens the range of your thought. It draws 
you nearer to God in the serenity of peace. It goes a 
ieng way to help you to escape from the dust of earth’s 
disturbing elements and flee toward the still pure air 
of heaven, Then our troubles, our hates, all take on a 
different form when viewed from the Mount of Prayer.” 


Prayer is childlike when offered as Jesus prayed, 
namely: “Thy will be done.’ My little girl has a habit 
every day after the evening meal of coming to my “den” 
in the basement, with a game of some sort, and saying, 
“Daddy, do you want to play a game with me?” She 
never says, “Daddy, I want to play, therefore, you must 
want to, too.” She always puts it up to me. In the same 
‘manner we should go to God with all our requests and 
longings. Letting God decide is far better than to de- 
cide what we want and then expect God to fit into our 
plans. I have to disappoint my little girl sometimes be- 
cause of the press of other things. Maybe, it’s only that 
I want to be left alone. I’m wondering if God doesn't 
get tired of hearing some of our childish petitions. 


We're really on the very highest point of the Mount . 


of Prayer when we ask God to help some one other 
than ourselves. The burden of the Master’s prayer life 
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was that those of his flock, and those not of his fold, 
be saved from sin. Yea, He prayed that not one of 
them be lost. Have you a friend, and surely you have, 
who is indifferent to his or her salvation? Then talk 
to God about that person and something will happen. 
It may not happen after the first prayer you offer, nor 
the second, nevertheless, keep on praying. A mission- 
ary on board a vessel heard a mumbling of words in 
the cabin next to his own. He investigated the meaning 
of the sounds, What do you think he saw? A native 
on his knees calling out the names of many, many 
people. On asking the man at the end of his prayer, 
what he was saying, he got this reply, “I’ve been asking 
God to save all my neighbors back home from their 
sins.” Always remember that the shortest route to a 
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ON THE MOUNT OF VISION 
Matthew 17:1-13 


Introduction 

This is our third study in the 
top lessons. Name the other two. 
learned from their study. 


series Of mountain- 
Tell a few things 
If you have not studied the 
other two copies, it will reward you to review them 
briefly. If we would receive help from the study of 
these topics, who must be our Companion? Why? 


What Is Vision? 

Some people wear glasses, others do not. Of those 
persons wearing them some had to start young in life, 
others after middle life, while others still later. Strcnger 
lenses must replace becomes 
weaker. Again, vision is ruined for many persons when 
their eyes are neglected. 


weaker ones as vision 
As we talk together in terms 
of the vision of the human eyes we quickly understand. 
It should be so when we talk in terms of the “vision of 
our soul eyes.” God has given to every one of us a pair 
oi soul eyes. The vision of these soul eyes of ours is 
strengthened by wearing the glasses of God’s Word. 
For instance, the natural sight of our hearts is selfish- 
ness, greed, hate and the like. And unless we have our 
hearts examined in the laboratory of God’s Word and 
their vision corrected by having fitted thereon the strong 
lenses of love, we will go through life blind to the 
beauty of God’s holiness. Vision, then, is seeing what 
God wants us to see and following through to the end 
of life. 
Illustrations of Vision 
Read Aloud Genesis 12:1-5 

Here we see God’s plan for Abram’s life working 
out as God planned it because of Abram’s willingness to 
stake everything on God and do as told. That is vision. 


Read Aloud Exodus 14:13-18 

This is the final scene between God and the people 
of Israel just before crossing the Red Sea. God is 
commanding Moses to “Go Forward!” But how? They 
are trapped on all sides. On one side of them is a high 
mountain, on the other a wilderness, behind them is the 
fast moving forces of Pharaoh to take them back into 
captivity, and before them is the Red Sea. What to do? 
God tells them. But there must be faith in someone to 
believe in God’s words to “Go Forward!” The people 
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are afraid. They want to return into Egypt in spite of 
their hard life. Only Moses remains to believe in God. 
Accordingly, he does just as God tells him. He goes 
forward and then the Red Sea separates to permit the 
people of Israel to escape. That was vision.and faith 
combined to carry out God's will. The reason so many 
visions of God’s purposes fail in us is because of fear. 
We are afraid of ourselves. 


Read Aloud Acts 26:19-23 

What was this vision that Paul speaks about; Read 
aloud Acts 9:1-9. Now there is a wrong kind of vision, 
and a right kind. Paul had both. His vision was wrong 
when he persecuted the followers of Jesus, but right 
when he got on the side of Christ and set out to win 
men for Christ. To men there come all sorts of visions: 
visions to amass great wealth; visions to hold sway over 
the lives of their fellowmen; visions to social prominence 
and the like. Youth, too, see wrong visions: visions to 
popularity; visions to athletic standing; visions to sel- 
fish leadership and the like. “The vision of Christian 
youth should be only of the right type—to see God's 
plan worked out perfectly in their lives. 


Read Aloud Mark 8:27; 9:1 

When Jesus asked His disciples the question, “Who 
do men say I am?” He was testing out their vision of 
Him. Christ knew that many held a wrong idea of His 
person and mission on eath, so in order to learn how 
His own helpers saw Him He asked them. Peter de- 
clared, “Thow art the Christ.” Did Peter always do and 
say in keeping with this vision of Christ? You will 
find an answer to this question in the body of the lesson 
just-read. Can you mention other times when Peter 
was disobedient to his confession? 


Where Is This Mount of Vision? 

Is it Mt. Sinai or Mt. Carmel or that one of the 
Hermons that is called the Mount of Confession, or 
that one where Peter and James and John saw the 
Christ transfigured? Or is it the Mount of Olives, that 
Mount of the Ascension, or is it Mount Calvary? You 
say, I long to climb its highest crag, but I know not 
where it is. You want to view the Promised Land of 
our day, as Moses did in his day, but where, tell me, 
is that Mount of Vision?. Jesus tells us. He said, 
“Blessed is the man that hungereth and thirsteth after 
righteousness.” But that doesn’t tell us, you™say. The 
Mount of Vision is nowhere in particular, but every- 
where in general. Whenever you and I hunger and 
thirst after the enlightenment that comes with vision; 
whenever we seek a “quiet place” in prayer; whenever 
we are guided by the Lord to any act of mercy we stand 
at the topmost peak of the Mount of Vision. Here are 
three examples of how the Mount of Vision was 
climbed: 

Read Genesis 32:10—’L am not worthy.” When 
Jacob returned from his long exile with his wealth of 
cattle and his flock of children, he learned that the 
brother whom he had wronged years before was com- 
ing against him with an armed band to kill him. Then 
it was that his eyes were opened to God’s goodness. 
“T am not worthy,” he prayed. Later in chapter 32 we 
read of Jacob’s “wrestling in prayer.” Before this ex- 
perience Jacob was proud and self-willed, but now we 
see the angel wrestling it out of him. Once helpless in 
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God's hands he simply surrendered himself completely 
to God. We, too, mnst battle hard to clear the way for 
our visions. 

“Not as I will.’ Christ's prayer in Gethsemane 
(Matthew 26:36-46) combines earnestness and humility 
more beautifully than any other recorded prayer. His 
earnestness is abundantly shown; he fell on his face, he 
repeated his prayer over and over, in an agony he sweat 
great drops of blood (Luke 22:44). But with all the 
intentness of His desire to escape the horrors of the 
cross, His humility surrendered Himself into God’s 
hands completely: “Not as I will, but as Thou wilt.” 
That is true vision. { 

“Two went to pray, or rather, say 
One went to brag, the other to pray. 
One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dare not send his eye; 
One nearer to the altar trod, 
The other to the altar’s God.” 

—RICHARD CRASHAW 


Where Is Mount Vision? 

It stands among the peaks of Discipline Range. 
They could not build an observatory at Cornell Uni- 
versity because Lake Cayuga is a great fog factory. 
“Hardly three nights in the year have been fit for a 
critical observation of the heavens” said a member of 
the faculty to Henry Ward Beecher. “And,” said 
Beecher, “The clouds that go around the human ob- 
servatory prevent man from seeing clearly—clouds of 
passion, clouds of appetites, clouds of all kinds of evil 
feeling from the animal man. He cannot often make 
observations of celestial things.’ The Prodigal Son had 
to empty himself of all these things before he could 
find grace to say, “I will arise and go to my father.” 
And like Jacob, he began his climb of the Mount of 
Vision by humbly saying, “Father, I have sinned in thy 
sight, and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 


Where Is Mount Vision? 

Byron tells the story cf the illustrious Bonnivard 
who was confined for many years in the prison of 
Chillon below the level of the waters of Geneva. One 
day a bird sang at the prison window, high above the 
floor, the sweetest song he had ever heard. ,It resur- 
rected his heart of stone.- It created a yearning for a 
look over the land which was free to the bird. So the 
prisoner dug footholes in the plaster of the wall and 
climbed to the window above. He looked out and saw 
the mountains unchanged. He saw the snow of a 
thousand years and learned patience. That look put 
new life into him and gave him a vision that lasted him 
unto the end. From that sight he obtained rest, strength, 
solace. “I mean to climb that I may get God’s vision 
of life. I mean to catch a glimpse of the towering peaks 
of immortality. I am cutting footholds for my faith in 
the promises of God.” 

When Peter, James and John stood with their Lord 
atop the Mount of Transfiguration they wanted to Stay 
there. That is the temptation that attacks every soul 
that rises to the high places. But work and duty are 
down in the valleys of life, and to be true to God and 
our visions we must go below, ever holding fast to our 
promises and purposes. It is a privilege to stand with 
Jesus on the Mount, but it is a greater privilege to ac- 
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cept the responsibilities that go with that vision. The 
Mount of Vision rises no higher than the Mount of 
Duty, for with every vision there is the attendant re- 
sponsibility. 
You Have Visions 

Deny it not! To your soul there was revealed some- 
thing far better than your present condition. You saw 
where you might serve God and serve men, You saw 
where your own life might be purified and your char- 
acter ennobled. Perhaps you were alone when the vision 
came, and you forgot it when you passed out among 
men. Perhaps you were sitting in Church, and as the 
preacher spoke of duty, of possibility, of responsibility, 
of reward, the vision flashed before you, and you said, 
“Yes, Lord, I will, and the vision passed away again 
when you went home and began to bicker about the 
trifles of life. Or, perhaps you were in camp, or a youth 
conference, when the vision of service came. Have you 
kept the fog of self and selfishness driven away from 
those visions? You must do that, 
become to you only day-dreams. 


Or your visions will 
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ON THE MOUNT OF SERVICE 
Matthew 15:29-31; Romans 13:8-14 


Introduction 

This is the last of the four lesson series of Mountain 
Top studies. Can you name the other three? Today’s 
topic bears the title, “On the Mount of Service.’ The 
first needful thing in life is to be taught. When one 
is properly taught to the truth of life he can’t help but 
‘see the need to call upon God in prayer for strength and 
direction to understand more fully God’s plan for his 
life. When that is accomplished then vision of service 
appears. And finally service of life results. Thus we 
have trod three of these four roads to mountain top 
heights of worship. Now we come to that of service. 
Let us start climbing in thought to the top of this last 
‘experience, 

Who Man Thought He Was 

For a long time the individual man thought that he 
~was a law unto himself. He imagined that he was here 
on earth'to live for himself. This belief led to the worst 
type of selfishness and conduct. Between the writing 
of the Old Testament and the beginning of the New 
‘Testament, men lived, acted and worshipped without 
little or no direct touch with God. In that time men 
‘made gods of themselves, slaves of others. Men be- 
lieved and practiced the doctrine of the “survival of the 
Attest.” 

Who Man Is 
Read Aloud Luke 10:25-42 
- It required Jesus to come among men to change 

their notion of things. According to Jesus’ idea man 
was not master, but servant. He would have men to 
iinderstand that self meant service to others. Man, 
therefore, was taught to understand that he wasn’t a 
beast, but a child of God. 


_ How Jesus Served 
When, on the road trodden by men, there came to 
Him multitudes of people seeking an earthly ruler, they 
seek so long as to become hungry, and He feeds them. 
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When, on the road trodden by men of health, there 
come towards Him groups of lepers, disfigured, horrible 
lepers, and when He sees their hopeless state, He heals 
them. 

When, on the road trodden by men of sin and guilt, 
there come to Him those with hungry souls, and He 
saves them. 

None does He turn away, but all go away satisfied, 
some thankful and some unthankful. But He turns none 
away because He gave self, the essence and life of 
service. 


How We May Serve 
Read Aloud Mark 1:16-20 


A traveler on a dusty road 

Strewed acorns on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, 
And grew into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time 
To breathe its early vows; 

And Age was pleased in heats of noon 
To bask beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, 
The birds sweet music bore; 

It stood, a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore! 


A nameless man amid a crowd 
That thronged the daily mart, 
Let fall a word of Hope and Love, 
erie from the heart; 

A whisper on the tumult thrown— 
A. transitory breath— 
It raised a brother from the dust, 
It saved a soul from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! 
O thought at random cast! 
Ye were but little, at the first, 


But mighty, at the last. 
—CHARLES MACKAY 


Read Aloud Matthew 6:19-24 

Success may be defined as doing what you do well 
and doing it for the sake of others rather than for 
money, Measured by this definition, truly may it be 
said that Charles Steinmetz -was a great success. De- 
spite the fact that he was born poor and with a hump 
on his back, and his left lower limb twisted, he became 
one of the world’s leading citizens. While attending 
Breslau University in his native country, Germany, he 
received a middle name, Proteus, from his fellow stu- 
dents as a tribute to his ability to do things well. Later 
he came to America and in 1893 joined the engineering 
force of the General Electric Company. As the head 
of the laboratory, he performed many wonderful ex- 
periments. He was called the “inventor of storms,” the 
“hurler of thunderbolts,” “modern Jove,’ and many sim- 
ilar names. 

Among his notable inventions may be listed the 
electric automobile, the electric arc lamp, besides fur- . 
thering the progress of applied chemistry. His writings 
and lectures aroused the interest in the uses of electricity. 

He held many responsible positions and many hon- 
ors were bestowed upon him. What makes his life all 
the more wonderful is that he refused to accept any 
salary for his labors except enough to cover living ex- 
penses. He might have amassed a fortune, but instead 
died almost penniless. In referring to this fact a large 
daily paper remarked, “Steinmetz left an estate of fame.” 
And what an “estate” it was—measured in terms of 
service to humanity. 3 


Read Aloud Matthew 25:34-45 
When the wife of Sir Bartle Frere had to meet him 
at the railway station, she took with her a servant re- 
cently employed, who had never seen his master. “You 
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must go and look for Sir Bartle,’ she ordered. “But,” 
answered the nonplussed servant, “how shall I know 
him?” “Oh,” said Lady Frere, “look for a tall gentle- 
man helping somebody.” 

The description was sufhcient for the quick-witted 
man. He went and found Sir Bartle Frere helping an 
old lady out of a railway carriage, and knew him at 
once by the description. 


Read Aloud Luke 18:18-25 

An old legend says that once three young ladies 
disputed about their hands, as to»whose were the most 
beautiful. One of them dipped her hand in the pure 
stream, another plucked berries till her fingers were 
pink, and the third gathered flowers whose fragrance 
clung to her hands. An old haggard woman passed by 
and asked for some gift, but all refused her. Another 
young woman, plain and with no claim to beauty ot 
hand, satisfied her need. The old woman then said, “It 
js not the hand that is washed in the brook, nor the 
hand tinted with red, nor the hand garlanded and per- 
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fumed with flowers, that is most beautiful, but the hand 
that gives to the poor.” As she spoke her wrinkles were 
gone, her staff was thrown away, and she stood there an 
angel from heaven.—J. R. Miller 


Read Aloud Luke 12:13-21 

Bill Kearns, a widely-known gatherer of rags and 
burlap bags on Chicago’s West Side, died in his one- 
room flat. A brother-and sister supposed he might pos- 
sibly have $10,000 laid by, but they had no certain know- 
ledge to that effect. 

In the search that followed, no one was more sur- 
prised than they, when cash and government bonds were 
found to a sum of more than $1,000,000. 

Was Bill Kearns a rich man? Yes, so far as the 
fact that a man has money that is legally his own can 
make him rich. And yet his life, from beginning to end, 
was that of a poor man. Millions who have never had 
the thousandth part of a million dollars in their hands 
at one time have enjoyed more of the good things of this 
lite than Bill Kearns permitted himself to enjoy. 
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The Second Set of Units For The Children of The Church 


Order your material now. It is called “The Program for the Children of the Church,’ and may be secured 
from The United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
A packet of supplementary material is being prepared by the Women’s Missionary Society. This is free. Order 
now from the office of The Children of the Church, 713 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I—WE ARE JESUS’ CHILDREN 
A Unit for the Beginners’ Group of The Children 


of the Church 
(Wilma Sudhoff Keyser) 


\? 


“T want to be hke Jesus 

“T want to belong to Jesus.” 

“Jesus is the great Leader of boys and girls who 
want to be happy, useful, and loving children.” 


These are the goals in terms of a child’s thinking 
of the unit, “We Are Jesus’ Children,’ which is now 
available for the kindergarten group of the “Children 
of the Church.” 


While this is primarily a “content” unit in that 
there is much knowledge and information we hope the 
child will gain, yet the experiences of each session are 
such as to provide opportunities for the young child to 
“live” like Jesus on a Beginner child’s level. 


Session Themes 

The unit consists of materials and plans for ten 
sessions, each of which should contribute to the three 
goals above. Session I, We Meet Jesus, is planned to 
help the leader discover what the children already know 
of Jesus, and to help the children express themselves 
about Jesus. This session should give the leader a very 
valuable basis on which to plan the future sessions. 


Session 2, Jesus in His Home, and Session 3, Jesus 
Goes To His Church, both deal with the boyhood of 
Jesus and are planned to help the child get the chrono- 
logical story of Jesus‘ life as well as to help him feel a 
kinship to Jesus, the Boy, and to inspire each child to 
want to be like Jesus was as a Boy: helping in the home, 
loving His Church, and showing friendliness toward all 
with whom he came in contact. 


The following four sessions deal with phases of 
Jesus’ adult life which can have meaning for the young 
child and at the same time help him to appreciate the 
greatness of Jesus. These are: Session 5, Jesus, the 
Carpenter; Session 6, Jesus, the Great Teacher; Session 
7, Jesus, the Great Doctor; and Session 8, Jesus, the 
Great Pastor. Session 9, Friends of Jesus, emphasizes 
that anyone who lives as Jesus did and taught is His 
friend. The final session, We Are Jesus’ Children, is a 
summary or review of the unit, 

Each session plan provides for a more or less in- 
dependent experience for the child, although each is 
essentially a part of the whole series. This is so because 
the interest and attention span of little children is so 
short they have great difficulty remembering or carrying 
over much from one session to the next. To aid such 
a carry-over, and to encourage an accumulation of 
knowledge and understanding, the sessions have been 
arranged in an order that seems progressive, and in 
keeping with the way children think, The leader, how- 
ever, may re-order and change sessions to suit local 
conditions without too much disrupting the sequence or 
value of the related experiences. 


Other Material in the Unit 

A number of games, songs, and suggestions for 
many activities are included in the session plans. Al- 
though each session is planned for a one and one-half 
hour period, there is sufficient material included for 
three hour sessions. 

As in the other units for this age, work sheets for 
each pupil for every session are available. These are 
something for the, pupil to color, to complete, or to 
construct, and not “busy work,” but a real integral part 
of the experience of each session. 
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Where Can We Use This Material? 

“We cannot use units of this kind in our Church be- 
cause we never had beginners in either our Junior Luther 
League or our Light Brigade,” one leader remarked, 

Perhaps not, but why not try a unit with the little 
children while the adults and older brothers and sisters 
are attending the Church service? Many Churches are 
providing a place for children under school age during 
the Church hour, and the “keepers” of such groups are 
yearning for something “to do with the children” during 
this time. 

Then, could it be possible that the little children of 
your congregation could profitably meet one or two 
week-day afternoons? Say, when mother attends mis- 
sionary meeting, or Ladies‘ Aid! The attendance of 
young mothers at these meetings would increase, we 
could almost guarantee. 

Some schools, we have heard, have not tried one 
of the new units as yet, but plan to use them in the 
vacation Church school this summer. 


Suggestions Are Courted 
The writers of these units are not so much con- 
cerned where the material is used, as that it is used 
in every congregation to make the best Christians ot 
children and to aid in the development of this much 
coveted, oft-mentioned—yet difficult to define—Christian 
Personality. We welcome your comments and 
gestions that the future units may better meet the needs 

of children, leaders, and congregations. 


sug- 


II—LEARNING OF JESUS 
A Unit for the Primary Group of The Children 


of the Church 
(Marion Poppen Athy) 


The ten sessions of the second introductory Primary 
unit of the Children of the Church program are based 
upon the story of the life of Jesus. They present, how- 
ever, both in interest and in content, a very different 
picture of the life and work of Jesus from that de- 
veloped in the regular sessions of the Sunday School. 

The materials suggested for the sessions of this 
unit have been chosen with a two-fold purpose: 

(1) To make Jesus a real and living personality in 
the minds of the children. 

(2) To provide materials that will enrich and de- 
velop the children’s impressions and knowledge of Jesus, 
and that will add to, instead of duplicating, the stories 
of Jesus taught in the sessions of the regular Sunday 
School classes. 

To some children, though fortunately not as many 
now as in the past, Jesus is a stern and forbidding 
figure of cold righteousness. To many others He is a 
kind and loving, but remote Saviour. The programs of 
the second Primary unit have been planned with the 
purpose of making Jesus seem more “real” to the chil- 
dren, and of leading them to realize that He was once 
a Child like themselves; that He lived in a home like 
other children; that He worked and studied and played 
and met all the little difficulties and sorrows and temp- 
tations of other children; and more important still, that 
He overcame all difficulties and trials, and lived as a 
happy, good, obedient and faithful Child who found 
favor in the eyes of God and man. 
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The first five sessions tell the story of Jesus’ life as 
a Child in Nazareth, The five remaining sessions give a 
picture of His adult life and work as a Saviour. 

In order to avoid duplicating the stories of Jesus 
taught in the Sunday School lessons, the program of 
the unit present a series of letters written by two imag- 
inary children, Don and Mary, who pay a visit to the 
Holy Land, and particularly to Nazareth, and who share 
with their friends at home the things which they have 
earned there about Jesus and about His life there. 
These letters tell what the children see of Hebrew life 
and customs of the present day, and what they are able 
o learn of home life, festival customs, school days and 
rabits of life in the days of Jesus. 


The topics of the ten sessions are: 
Jesus Was Once a Child Like Me. 


Session 2. The Little House in Nazareth 

Session 3. School Days in Nazareth 

Session 4. Festival Days in Nazareth 

Session 5. Jesus Wanted To Be a Teacher When 
He Grew Up 

Session 6. Many People Loved Jesus 

Session 7. Jesus Was Loving and Kind 

Session 8. Jesus Was Brave and Courageous 

Session 9. Jesus Is Our Saviour 

Session 10. Sharing What We Have Learned of 


Jesus 

It is hoped that as the children learn of Jesus, that 
He will become their “ideal,’ and that there will grow 
in their hearts a desire to be “like Jesus,” and that they 
will express that desire in their attitudes toward others 
and in the decisions they make concerning matters of 
conduct and situations which their 
daily life at home and at school. 


confront them in 


III—WE WANT TO KNOW JESUS 
A Unit for the Junior Group of The Children 
of the Church 
(Mabel Elsie Locker) 


The Outline of the Unit 


Session 1. Finding the Records of Jesus’ Life 
Session 2, Planning Our Story of Jesus 

Our Story of Jesus 
Session 3. Chapter I—God’s Son Came To Earth 
Session 4. Chapter I].—He Lived in Palestine 
Session 5. Chapter I1].—He Went on Teaching Tours 
Session 6. Chapter 1V—He Helped Many People 
Session 7. Chapter VmHe Had Many Friends 
Session 8. Chapter VI.—He Died for Others 
Session 9. Chapter VII.—He Lives With God Today 
Session 10. Telling Our Story of Jesus To Others 


The Leader’s Aim 

The purpose of this unit is: 

1. To interest the Juniors in finding for themselves 
the facts concerning Jesus’ life and work. 

2. To help them to realize that Jesus lives today 
and is their Friend and Saviour. 

3. To give them opportunity to tell 
stories of Jesus. 

This purpose is to be realized through: 

1. Finding Bible passages and stories, discussing 
their meaning and memorizing selections. 


others the 
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2. Answering the questions and doing the creative 
work suggested on the Junior work sheets. 

3. Carrying out the activities suggested in planning 
their story of Jesus to tell others. 

4. Participating in the general activities of the ses- 
sion and working and playing together as Jesus’ friends 


The Leader’s Plan 


The Leader’s Plan for each session follows the gen- 
eral plan of the Junior unit, We Want To Know. Each 
session is divided into the following periods: As the 
Juniors Arrive, Conference, Study, Play, Activities and 
Worship. Suggestions are given for two study periods 
and for two conference periods. 

The periods may be inter-changed to suit the needs 
of the group. At no time should a leader feel bound to 
the plan; however, it is well to consider carefully the 
suggestions given in each period so that no essential 
part will be omitted. 


The Leader’s Time Schedule 


“The Children of the Church” is a program, not an 
organization. The program can be used at any time in 
any place wherever there are children to lead in Chris- 
tian experience, The amount of time the program takes 
depends largely upon which the leader 
handles the children and the program, 

In the Junior units there are sufficient materials and 
suggestions for a three-hour program, if the leaders give 
the Juniors opportunity to think, talk and plan for 
themselves. But a leader who does all the talking and 
planning herself might run through the complete session 
in an hour or less. (This is the type of teaching that 
causes disciplinary problems, for the Juniors are let 
free mentally to find their own activities.) If the time 
is limited, the leader must limit the materials and the 
procedures, and do less in each period. Do not follow 
one period through in detail and leave the others in 
mid-air. It is a mistake to crowd: too much material into 
a short time. Select less material and allow time for 
thinking, talking and planning. These are essential in 
the learning process. 


The Junior’s Work Sheet 


There is one work sheet for each session’s work 
except Session 10. An extra sheet of sketches is in- 
cluded. The work sheets are planned with questions, 
short stories, problems and sketches to motivate interest 
in the study and to develop creative thinking on the 
part of the Juniors. One study period each session is 
built around the materials on the Junior work sheets. 


the way in 


The Junior’s Bible Study 

_ Bible study is an important part of the unit, The 
Juniors find in the Bible and discuss five or more Bible 
passages each session. These passages are found in 
answer to questions, in order to complete a story, for 
information and for guidance in some concrete experi- 
ence. Bible study is made interesting through creating a 
desire to know*and to find, 


The Junior’s Memory: Work 
The memory work suggested grows naturally out of 
the study period and discussion. It is related to the 
Junior’s experiences. The suggestions include: Bible 
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passages, hymns, The Apostles’ Creed, Beatitudes and 


Bible stories. 


The Junior’s Activities 

Group activities are suggested for each session. Be- 
ginning in the second session and carrying through to 
the end of the unit are the following activity groups: 
Writers, Painters, Players, Builders, Singers. The Jun- 
iors in these groups tell stories of Jesus’ life and work 
through the activities suggested by their group name. 
The closing program of the unit, Session 10, is com- 
posed chiefly of the results of these activities. 

There are also activities connected with committee 
work: such as taking care of the room or materials, 
writing announcements and invitations, making posters, 
participating in worship and setting up the 
We-want-to-know table. 


services, 


We Want To Know 

We, the writers, want to know if the materials and 
teaching suggestions we are giving are the type that are 
most useful to the leaders. At the time of this writing 
the first introductory units of the “Children of the 
Church” are being introduced into the Church. We want 
to know what you think of them. How can we be. of 
more help to your We want to work with you in the 


spiritual development of the boys and girls. Will you 
let us know how we can best do this? 
PHILADELPHIA’S 


Messiah Lutheran 


“The Friendly Church’ 


Invites You to Her Services 
16th and Jefferson Sts. (1500 North) 


Sundays: 
10:00 A. M, 


Dr. Ross Stover 


ie: 11:00 A. M—(WDAS) 
7:30 P. M.—i(Doors open 6:30) 
6:30 P. M.—Luther Leagues 
Thursdays: 7:30 P. M.—(WDAS) 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHQUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 


DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send For Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Muhlenberg College 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


A standard liberal arts college of the highest grade, ap- 
proved by The Association of American Universities. A 
strong scholarly faculty. Excellent preparation for those who 
will enter the study of Theology, Medicine, Dentistry, Law, 
Teaching, and Business. New buildings and equipment. 


For catalogue and information, write to: 
Levering Tyson, Litt.D., LL.D. - - - 
Harry A. Benfer, A.M. - - - - - 


President 
Registrar 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 


For Catalogue write either 


Russell Galt, a 


Ella Engel, 
R ean 


egistrar 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 
, Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business, 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 


of the state. 
Very reasonable expenses 
For Catalogue, Write JAMES C. KINARD, President 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


A_ high-grade liberal arts college, ready to serve the 
educational needs of our Lutheran 


Approved by all accrediting agencies, including the high- 
est —the Association of American Universities. 


: Strong foundation preparation for business, teacher-train- 
ing, home economics, medicine, law, theology, dentistry, in- 
dustrial chemistry, journalism, etc. 


Nineteen Departments, including Nationally-known 
School of Music 


Send today for catalog and view-book—free upon request 


President Rees Edgar Tulloss, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
Springfield, Ohio 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


TO INSURE THE FUTURE 
OF THE SENIOR LEAGUE 


ORGANIZE 


INTERMEDIATE 


12 to 16 Years 


LUTHER LEAGUES 


For Complete Information, Write to 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
MUHLENBERG BUILDING 


1228-1234 Spruce Street Philadelphia, Penna. 


Have You Enrolled As a 
Contributing Member 
of the 


Sustaining Membership Fund 
HAVE YOU ENROLLED FOR THE YEAR 1939? 


Every Local Leaguer should hold a Contributing 
Membership by the payment of 


$1.00 per Year 


SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Send All Funds to 


THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
1228-1234 Spruce Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Easter Book Marks —\ 


SOLID COPPER—HAMMERED BY HAND 
NEW ITEM—NOW WITH LUTHER LEAGUE EMBLEM 
Design No. 105—Luther League Emblem 


Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method of attaching 
to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used for connecting the book- 
mark and clip. The book-mark is hammered by hand on edges and is 
made from solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 
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EACH BOOK-MARK IS MOUNTED IN A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED EASTER FOLDER 


35 Cents Each or Three for $1.00 


Designs may be assorted 
Emblem 


BIBLE BOOK MARK //= 


Cross with Luther League Emblem a, Pe 


Design No. 100 


With Luther 
League 


THIS BOOK MARK 


is very nice to give to each person at- 
tending your Easter Sunrise Service or 
some other special Easter service. 


THIS BOOK MARK 
is very nice to place in Easter Flowers 
for sick and shut-in folks. Name of 
Church can be written on reverse side. 


A TIMELY EASTER GIFT 


Heavy, Special Finish 
Cardboard, with Luther 
League Emblem in 
Blue Ink 


A SPLENDID SOUVENIR 


FA 85... 100 


Cash MUST Accompany 
Order 
(No less than 100 sold) 


Sample Cheerfully Sent 
on Receipt of a 3 Cent 
Stamp for Postage 


Illustration Shows Actual Size of the Book Mark 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET | 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For 75 cents additional (minimum char, 2. 
we will print your CHURCH OR You 
LEAGUE’S NAME on reverse side, any 
quantity up to 200. Additional hundreds, 20 
cents per hundred. 


